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DOCTOR! We will see you through. You jare busy, we 
know .that, But do not be troubled; we can eliminate 
that. You are spending more time at the chair than ever 
before, but do not becorne weary. We can) do a great 
many things for you. 


U.5. BONDS Just send your impressions for THIMBLE BRIDGES, 

and | PORCELAIN JACKETS, INLAYS, DENTURES, RE- 

MOVABLES, etc.,'to\US. We will construct them to 

STAM PS your complete satisfaction while you are working at the 
chair or resting after a hard day’s work. 
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COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Courteous service is essen- 
tial in building good will 
and confidence — it is still 
placed high on our list of 


qualifications. 


s 





You may depend on re- 
ceiving the same courteous 
service that you have always 
received. We are here to 


serve you well. 


GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Distinctive Restorations 


25 E. Washington St. Ran. 7869 Chicago 























FOR GREATER COMFORT 
SPECIFY TICONIUM 


The added lightness and the greater strength and 
rigidity of Ticonium allow the construction of small res- 
torations of great structural strength. These small, light 
restorations preserve the life of the abutment teeth, 
conserve mouth space and minimize denture conscious- 
ness. More accurate, Ticonium restorations are imme- 
diately’ comfortable. 


Discover for yourself why thousands of dentists use 
ITICONIUM confidently and consistently. 


TICONIUM 


























THERE 1S A TICONIUM LABORATORY NEAR YOU 


CHICAGO 


Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Stewart 0243 

Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
R. D. Elmer & Co., 55 E. Washington St.—Phone Central 5426 


* * * 


McInnes Dental Laboratory, 1110 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. 
Campbell Dental Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Il. 
Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 

Milton Dental Laboratory, 617 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 














Outstanding strength, durability and 
holding power to spare . . . fine particle 


size for perfect adaptation . . . smooth, 
easy mixing . . . perfect plasticity, cool 
setting . . . uniform properties in every 
batch made . . . excellent colors . . . all 
these claims we have made for Zinc Ce- 
ment Improved, all have been found 
true by dentists throughout the world. 
This is why S. S. White Zinc Cement 
Improved is the popular zinc cement. 
If you have not tried it, convince your- 
self without cost or obligation that Zinc 
Cement is the best cement for your 
practice. 

Ask your dealer or salesman for the 
4/2 New User Package, illustrated here. 
Use the trial powder and liquid. If the 
trial and your observation of its behav- 
ior doesn’t convince you that Zinc Ce- 
ment Improved is a definitely superior 
cement, return the remainder of the 
package intact for full credit. 


You Be THe JupbGe! 








S. S. WHITE 
ZINC CEMENT IMPROVED 


4.-2 NEW USER 
PACKAGE 


WITH TRIAL POWDER AND LIQUID 


| full portion powder each— 
No. 11 Pure White 
No. 12 Tooth Yellow 
No. 13 Incisal Gray 
No. 14 Gingival Brown 


2 Bottles of Liquid 
also 

1 Trial Powder No. 12 

1 Trial Bottle of Liquid 


—— a 


If the trial powder and liquid do not give complete 
satisfaction, the remainder of the package may be 
returned (if intact) for full credit. 


Phone Your Dealer Now! 


Powder, any color, per bottle 
Liquid, per bottle 


$1.00 
1.00 


Complies with A.D.A. Specification No. 8 





THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Jefferson and Fulton Sts. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Books 


Webster’s dictionary defines the word 
book as, “A written or printed narrative 
or record, or a series of such; especially 
a literary composition.” Historians re- 
cord the first book made from movable 
type as that printed by John Gutenburg 
at Mainz, Germany, in 1455; this was a 
bible printed in Latin. Today, modern 
books, done by modern printing methods, 
are a great advance technically over 
these original books. They are a far cry 
from the first book printed on the Ameri- 
can continent, supposedly a psalm book, 
“The Whole Book of Psalms Faithfully 
Translated Into English Metre,” done at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1640. 
Modern methods, presses, inks, types and 
papers make this industry one of the 
greatest in a world of breathtaking in- 
ventions. 

In spite of the phenomenal mechanical 
advances of the printer he must still place 
on his presses the ideas, the thoughts, the 
words, the brain children, the expressions 
of the minds of men; whether these ideas 
have advanced any in the almost five 
hundred years since the invention of 
printing is a debatable point. We quote 
from a very literary and scholarly friend 
who says, “At least 50 per cent of the 
books written are not worth reading.” 
We would venture the guess that surely 
50 per cent of the books written are not 
read, regardless of worth. 
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Now, in this September issue of the 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL, we have pre- 
sented a criticism of approximately 
twenty-five books, for this is what a re- 
view is. We hope that the reviews and 
the books will not fall among the bottom 
50 per cent of literary effort classified as 
“not read.” We also hope our reviews 
will make it easy for our readers to select 
for their book-reading, what suits their 
time and fancy. You will note that we 
have included a review of some modern 
fiction along with reviews of professional 
books. 

We also present in this issue a number 
of bookish articles which we think of 
unusual interest. We hope that you as a 
reader will find the time spent on this 
issue of the JOURNAL pleasant and profit- 
able. 

The JourRNAL takes this opportunity to 
publicly thank those staff members and 
the following men and women who have 
contributed of their time and talents to 
the September issue : Rev. Norman Wey- 
and, S. J., Josephine P. Hunt, Harold 
Hillenbrand, Leonard S. Fosdick, Ph.D., 
Harry Sicher, M.D., John F. Svoboda, 
Samuel Steward, Ph.D., Henry J. 
Droba, Carl Greenwald, Wm. P. Schoen, 
M.D., Maynard K. Hine, P. G. Puter- 
baugh, James H. Keith, Capt. Fred 
Molt, Neil D. Vedder, Grace Olsen 
Swager and John R. Thompson. 








A Miscellany About Boos 


In Paris, in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, there is a curious book. It has all 
the appearances that a book should have : 
it is dark red in color, it is exquisitely 
tooled and stamped in gold leaf, and it 
delights the eye and touch in every way. 
It is a copy, in Latin, of the “Malleus 
Maleficarum”—that manual of the In- 
quisition by which the judges determined 
the existence of witchcraft and set forth 
how it should be punished. The text in 
itself is fantastic enough, but it is the 
binding that surpasses even the tales of 
incubi and succubi. For it is a binding 
made of human skin, the skin of one of 
the unfortunates who was drawn. and 
quartered instead of being fed to the 
flames at the stake. The pore marks are 
quite visible, and the texture smooth and 
agreeable; but it is with difficulty that 
one lunches after having examined this 
“Hammer of Witches,” this unpleasant 
record book of Jakob Sprenger and 
Heinrich Kraemer. 


Early Books 


The book was published in 1484, and 
thus comes under the bibliographer’s 
classification of Incunabula, which means 
simply “cradle”—and includes all those 
books which came out of the “cradle” 
period of printing, from the invention of 
movable type around 1450 to the end of 
the century, 1500. But these early books 
produced in Europe were by no means 
the first to be printed; the Chinese, as 
usual, were far ahead of their occidental 
neighbors. The earliest extant example 
of printing from a wooden block is a 
Buddhist charm derived from the Muku 
Jo-ko Sutra, and printed on a small 
paper scroll which was encased in a 
wooden pagoda. All this took place 





+ Assistant Professor of English Literature, Loyola 
University, Chicago. 
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around 770 A.D. The oldest Oriental 
printing in book form dates from the 
year 1167 A.D., and thus precedes west- 
ern printing by some three hundred 
years. The Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago, one of the finest in the United 
States, has a well-preserved specimen of 
the pagoda charm, as well as many other 
fascinating items, including an octagonal 
Koran about one and a half inches in 
diameter, and no fewer than 1690 in- 
cunabula, an impressive number which 
places this library fifth in rank in our 
commonwealth in the possession of these 
priceless and irreplaceable treasures. 


Book Worms 


It is only these old books that are sub- 
ject to book-worms. Oddly enough, the 
general impression is that “book-worm” 
is simply a figurative term applied to the 
pale professors who keep their spec- 
tacled eyes forever deep in a book. This 
is not at all true. There are many other 
species of insect larvae which feed upon 
the bindings and the paste of old books. 
They are white fat little things, about a 
half-inch in length and slightly larger 
than a match-stick, and they dearly love 
learning—they eat it up. Modern books 
are safe from their lecherous attacks, 
since no self-respecting worm with a re- 
gard for his digestion would feast upon 
the china clay, the bleaches, the plaster- 
of-paris, the sulfates of barium and all 
the rest which now go into the prepara- 
tion of modern paper. There was a great 
flurry at the Ohio State University li- 
brary some years ago when it was dis- 
covered that one of these little visitors 
had taken a leisurely trip through a fine 
eighteenth century copy of the works of 
Voltaire, in twenty volumes. The vol- 
umes were closely pressed together, and 
the ambitious little thing had begun in 




















volume two, worked straight through 
paper and bindings, and stopped on 
page sixty-eight of volume nineteen. 
There were evidences that it took at least 
four generations to accomplish this tun- 
neling, and anyone who has read Vol- 
taire can appreciate the great weariness 
of spirit with which the small adventurer 
finally gave up the fight. 

The very word paper, of course, does 
not mean what it did at first. The orig- 
inal materials for writing were the stone 
and the chisel, and one can easily imag- 
ine the end-of-the-month muscular sore- 
ness that one’s secretary might have after 
sending out several hundred statements. 
Therefore, the ingenious Sumerians in- 
vented a clay composition, lighter and 
easier to scratch upon, for their trans- 
actions. There are many of these to be 
seen at the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was probably on 
such material that Moses carved the Ten 
Commandments, and an Irish writer 
some years ago amusingly commented 
on the breaking of the Tablets of the 
Law as “the most tragic destruction of a 
first edition which the world has ever 
known.” Then skins came to be used as 
writing vehicula—the famed Alexan- 
drian Codex is on antelope skin; there 
are several manuscripts, it may be added, 
that are written on human skin—and 
then came papyrus, to be followed 
finally by “paper.” 


Papyrus 


Papyrus is the soft pith of a river 
plant, freely and sparsely growing still 
in the regions of the Nile and Sicily and 
elsewhere. The stem was split, rolled 
flat into strips about ten inches long, and 
edged together, sticking by its own sap 
after pressing. It was then polished on 
one side with a smooth stone for writing. 
The ink was a gooey combination of car- 
bon and glue, the instrument a reed 
quill almost as protean in its uses as a 
draftsman’s stub pen. Today the existing 
fragments of papyri are fragile brown 
things, to be handled only between sheets 
of glass; but when it was fresh and new 
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it was white and strong and pleasant to 
the eye. The volumes were made up by 
pressing these strips of pith together to 
the length of one section of the book. 
They ranged in length, incidentally, from 
twenty to thirty-five feet; the “Iliad,” 
for example, was not in one roll, but 
twenty-four. They were wound around 
a knobbed wooden stick, but not pasted 
to it; and to one of the knobbed ends, 
called the umbilicus, was affixed a tag 
identifying the work, much as today a 
bolt of goods in a department store bears 
the price and number. They were kept 
rolled in pigeonholes. It is interesting 
that the Latin name for these was 
volumen, whence comes our word vol- 
ume. The disadvantage of this rolled 
form is obvious. Suppose one wanted to 
look up the telephone number of Dr. 
Zysbyzki when one had an acute tooth- 
ache at three in the morning! For such 
reasons, and others, a new form of the 
book was developed, called technically 
the codex. Books as we know them today 
are all in this form. Codex is again from 
the Latin, and means a “block of wood.” 
As might be expected, the first books in 
the codex form for quick reference were 
the digests of the law, and the Bible— 
two things very necessary in emergencies. 

Papyrus was supplanted by vellum, the 
dressed skin of the newborn calf; a finer 
grade, more suitable for illumination or 
decoration by hand was the uterine vel- 
lum, the skin of the unborn calf. It 
makes us shudder a little today, when we 
consider the existing number of vellum 
manuscripts, to think of all that beef 
gone to waste. Vellum invariably was 
put into the codex form, one sheet 
folded making two leaves, and was laid 
so that the pages of each opening were 
of the same texture, hair against hair, 
flesh against flesh. 


Paper 


Paper followed. It is of great antiquity, 
and again, was invented in China. Pieces 
have been discovered in Chinese Turk- 
estan which date from the second cen- 








tury. The Arabs brought it to the Near 
East in the eighth century. The earliest 
example of paper in Europe is the “Es- 
corial Document,” dated 1009. The 
spread of paper was slow, but was stimu- 
lated by the invention of printing. And 
as an afterthought, is not it a misfortune 
that printing and paper were ever in- 
vented? When one thinks of the Con- 
gressional Record. . . . 

Illumination, or the hand decoration 
of the margins of manuscripts, is quite 
ancient. The Egyptian “Book of the 
Dead,” dating from 1550 B.C., was in 
addition to its hieroglyphics brilliantly 
decorated in color. Ancient Greek man- 
uscripts, such as the herbals, had neces- 
sary drawings. In the early years of the 
Christian era, all classical texts had pic- 
tures, even though they were not needed, 
as they were in the herbals. These books, 
and the books of Hours of the Catholic 
church, still survive in many libraries, 
and are exquisite in their coloring. Oc- 
casionally it is possible to see one which 
has tarnished, because some medieval il- 
luminator used silver instead of gold leaf 
on the vellum; and as every good den- 
tist knows, gold never oxidizes into the 
grievous black that silver does. Border 
decoration, at first designed to flow out 
delightfully from the capital letter, was 
fresh and restrained, leaving ample mar- 
gins to each page; later it ended in gro- 
tesquerie, however, with hares hunting 
men, women chasing men and other 
similar improbabilities. When printing 
came, illumination died. It was not hu- 
man nature to apply costly and time- 
taking decorations to a cheap article. 


Book Bindings 


The bindings of books have always 
been a fascinating subject. Practically 
every material known to man has been 
used, except teeth. There have been 
delicately carved ivory ones, covers em- 
bossed with gold and silver filigree and 
countless examples set with precious 
stones : emeralds, rubies, garnets, topazes 
and sapphires. Needless to say, these 
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latter have not escaped the vandalism of 
opportunists over the centuries, and 
scarcely one item exists which has not 
been reaped of at least one pearl. Dur- 
ing the days of Queen Elizabeth, sunk 
panel bindings were considered quite 
elegant: the books were bound in heavy 
boards, which were then hollowed out, 
covered with leather, and a design im- 
printed thereon. Velvet, satin and silk 
have been used, with needlework or 
painted figures gracing the surface. 
Huysmans in “A Rebours” has an ad- 
mirable description of a copy of Baude- 
laire in a large format, on a very light 
Japanese [damn it, he should not have 
used that word!] felt, spongy in tex- 
ture, as soft as elder-pith and just faintly 
tinged with pink over its milky white. It 
had been printed in black India-ink, 
clothed outside and covered within with 
a marvelous and authentic sow-skin, one 
picked from a thousand, flesh color all 
dotted with the bristle marks and dec- 
orated with a lacework in black executed 
with the cold iron, the designs miracu- 
lously assorted by a great artist. He 
speaks also of printing done in violet ink, 
Bishop’s violet, within a border of cardi- 
nal purple, with outlandish serifs and 
flourishes twisted into horns and hooves, 
and contained within a silken cover of 
green moire. And in remembering bind- 
ings, there is always that metallic one 
covering the New Testament, or the 
Old, that is popular in wartime. 


Books, A Refuge 


Books are friends. In these torn and 
trying days, they are a refuge that we 
need. They may be dangerous, because 
they are full of words, and wars are 
made by words, and nothing else. But 
can one of us go into a library, walled 
with thousands of volumes, and not feel 
proud? There are the minds that have 
made our world what it is; there is the 
quiet in which those minds have worked. 
And we can say with Carlyle : “Of all the 
momentous and magnificent gifts to man, 
the book is the greatest.” 

















Recent Best Sellers and the 
American Puldic 


The success of three unusual best-sell- 
ers during the past two years may be evi- 
dence of a change in America’s taste for 
fiction; or it may be evidence that, al- 
though their taste has not changed, 
readers are now able to procure the type 
of book they desire. In any event, the 
popularity of “The Keys of the King- 
dom,” “The Song of Bernadette” and 
“The Robe” has caused critics and pub- 
lishers to take note. The New York 
Times Book Review column “Speaking 
of Books,” by J. Donald Adams, carried 
the following comment recently on these 
three novels : “Each of them is concerned 
with the phenomenon of faith; each of 
them is written around man’s relation to 
God . . . these are books which answer a 
need, and their processional appearance 
upon the best-seller lists is no accident.” 


"The Human Comedy" 


William Saroyan’s “The Human Com- 
edy” is also noteworthy in this connec- 
tion. According to Mr. Adams, Saroyan 
is “fumbling after the same thing”—the 
word “fumbling” is well-chosen. It is in- 
teresting, however, to observe that, de- 
spite all the high-pressure promotion of 
this optimistic book? and its optimistic 
movie of the same title, ““The Human 
Comedy” has been unable to topple the 
more staid and more solid “Robe” from 
the highest position on the Chicago and 
national best-seller lists. 

We might glance at a few books of a 
different type which have had great 

+Department of English, Loyola University, Chicago. 

* July 4, 1943. 

? The manner in which publishers, book clubs, and 
reviewers can create a demand which makes a book 
practically a best-seller before the public has even 
sampled it is an interesting study in itself. Something 


like 340,000 copies of Saroyan’s book were printed 
before one volume was sold across the counter. 
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popularity in recent years and are still 
talked of. The current movie “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls” revives our mem- 
ory of that best-seller of two years ago. 
It was then hailed by critics as one of the 
great novels of the age, a modern mas- 
terpiece, etc. The novel had a seriousness 
which surprised many, a_ seriousness 
which its appealing title, taken from a 
poem by John Donne, suited well. Hem- 
ingway in that story wrote some excellent 
English prose: strong, compact sentences 
and vivid vibrant diction produced fine 
descriptions of scene and of minor char- 
acters—the character of the hero, never- 
theless, was certainly not clearly con- 
ceived or convincingly portrayed. But 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls” presented a 
pretty drab picture of life. There was an 
unhealthy earthiness about the novel, 
well exemplified in the night love scenes, 
described with details passing all bounds 
of good taste, which showed the so- 
called tender love theme with its “high 
lyric quality” little more than an animal 
affair. In fact, it is indicative that Robert 
Jordan, the hero, repeatedly compared 
Maria to a young colt. In short, to most 
normal readers the story was much too 
animal in tone, exaggeratedly sexy, and 
depressing. 


"Native Son" 


At that same time Richard Wright’s 
“Native Son”® was attracting wide atten- 
tion. This novel was a powerful social 
document but crude in many spots—in 
treating of sex and other matters— 


3 Anyone wishing to see a balanced, charmingly writ- 
ten account of some of the negro’s problems in work- 
ing out a mode of life in America would do well to 
read ‘‘Dark Symphony,”’ by Laura Elizabeth Adams- 
a short autobiography by an intelligent colored girl in 
her late twenties. 








strongly Communistic in its last section, 
again definitely depressing. The mention 
of such titles as “Tobacco Road” and 
“Of Mice and Men” and of authors such 
as John Dos Passos, James Farrell and 
even the cynical Sinclair Lewis, is suffi- 
cient to recall the pessimistic sordid 
quality of much recent fiction. 

In the novels and writers I have just 
named our traditional American idea of 
life, our traditional sense of values, had 
little if any place. God, organized reli- 
gion, any stable political or social struc- 
ture, normal romantic love, with perma- 
nent marriage and a family (the fixed 
foundation unit of society) as its cul- 
mination, Christian chastity—where are 
these in Hemingway, Dos Passos, Cald- 
well and the others? No wonder that 
these novels were depressing ;* no wonder 
that readers welcomed the breath of 
fresh air, the inspiration of a noble con- 
cept of life, that “The Song of Berna- 
dette,” “The Robe” and “The Human 
Comedy” brought. 


Complete Contrasts 


“The Human Comedy” and “The 
Robe” deserve a detailed examination as 
complete contrasts to the fiction I have 
cited. From the publication of his first 
book “The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze” (1934) William Saroyan 


has been a vigorous optimist. He looks ~ 


about him and sees a wonderful world 
of beautiful people, (“The Beautiful 
People” was even the title of one of 
his plays). We see that same rosy view 
of life in “The Human Comedy,” but 
we see something new, too. In his first 
writings Saroyan was the daring young 


*The strongest and best written indictment of mod- 
ern literature I have seen is that of the poet, prose 
writer, and lecturer Alfred Noyes. His views have ap- 
peared in Fortune, October 1942, and in his recent 
book ‘“‘The Edge of the Abyss,’ a book I would highly 
recommend to every reader of the ILLINOIS DENTAL 
JOURNAL, as its conclusions bear on the very roots of 
American life, not merely on literature. Some of Mr. 
Noyes’ arguments do not appeal to me, some of his 
views strike me as narrow; but he has a very good 
foundation for his general conclusions. On page 119 of 
“‘The Edge of the Abyss’ he writes: “In recent years 
literature, that great instrument of education, that 
great means of spiritual communication, has actually 
fallen—to a larger extent than is generally realized— 
into the hands of men of tenth rate character .. .”’ 
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man of his title swinging gaily about on 
a literary trapeze of his own fashioning. 
Instead of following recognized patterns, 
he declared himself not concerned with 
rules or principles—except to disregard 
them.’ He wanted freedom, freedom of 
life, freedom in writing; and it was an 
exaggerated freedom he craved. He was 
not a rugged but a radical individualist. 
Yet, hurried, undisciplined, lacking in 
balance and polish as his writing was, 
readers found him interesting because of 
the youthful freshness his sketches radi- 
ated. He had something of the primitive 
appeal of the circus performer plus the 
perceptive powers—the ability to observe 
small things and there discover striking 
relationships—which mark the poet. 


Improvement of Saroyan 


In the eight years which have elapsed 
since the appearance of “The Daring 
Young Man,” this American born 
Armenian has been swinging in a less 
and less exaggerated style on his literary 
trapeze. He has become a successful, if 
unorthodox, playwright with such 
dramas as “My Heart’s in the High- 
lands,” “The Time of Your Life” and 
“The Beautiful People.’ And now in 
“The Human Comedy” he has come 
down from his trapeze and mounted a 
horse—perhaps the beautiful white horse 
he writes of in his preceding book, “My 
Name Is Aram.” He has mounted that 
horse and is riding along paths more 
familiar to readers of literature. Where- 
to? That, only the future will tell. 

In “The Human Comedy” we see the 
Macauley family out in Ithaca, Cali- 
fornia,® carrying on its daily life during 
the present war. Marcus, the oldest son, 
is in the army; Homer, aged fourteen, 
gets a Postal Telegraph’ messenger’s job 


5In a piece called “‘Myself Upon the Earth”’ in ‘“‘The 
Daring Young Man,”’ Saroyan wrote: “All my life I 
have laughed at rules and mocked traditions, styles 
and mannerisms. How can a rule be applied to such a 
wonderful invention as man? . . . I believe in the 
right of man to contradict himself.’’ 

® Undoubtedly the Fresno of the author’s youth. 

7 Saroyan once worked for Postal Telegraph. 














to help support the family. The main ap- 
peal of this narrative of the life of an 
ordinary family lies in the mutual love 
of the members for one another, and in 
the attractiveness of the two younger 
boys, Homer and the four year old 
Ulysses. Saroyan impresses one as being 
still adolescent in his outlook on life. The 
fact that his best character in the book, 
as also in the movie, is the child Ulysses ; 
the next best, the youthful Homer; and 
that his adults, Mrs. Macauley and 
Spangler especially, are much less con- 
vincing, is evidence of this mental im- 
maturity. The author can describe the 
questionings, the pleasures—all the feel- 
ings and experiences—of youngsters 
superbly. But when he pictures the 
mother, for example, attempting to ex- 
plain problems of life to the children, he 
is hopelessly weak. Saroyan in his philos- 
ophy of life is definitely a romantic, one 
guided almost purely by emotion, not by 
reason. Only his verve and originality 
save a book such as “The Human Com- 
edy” from being sheer sentimentality. 





Value of Book 


But, although the author’s lack of 
mental and literary discipline is still ap- 
parent and constitutes the biggest weak- 
ness in his latest book, it is far less ob- 
strusive than in earlier volumes. “The 
Human Comedy” shows more unity than 
any fiction he has attempted,* yet it is 
hardly a novel in the strict sense, being 
too episodic and lacking in plot struc- 
ture. As I have indicated, the value of 
the book, in addition to its colorful writ- 
ing, resides in its optimistic portrayal of 
human love and kindness : in son towards 
mother, brother towards brother and sis- 
ter, even stranger towards stranger. A 
pretty picturé results. The only difficulty 
is that such a picture is not sufficiently 
real. This author fails to consider ade- 
quately human weakness and sin—I won- 
der whether he has ever heard of the fall 
of mankind through Original Sin. The 

5 The film version has better structure than the book; 
the selection of scenes more directly concerned with 


the war and the omission of many episodes produce a 
certain unity wanting in the novel. 
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chapter “Be Present at Our Table, 
Lord” alone shows that he has no idea 
of what true religion is.* He has no idéa 
of God, only of goodness. Because of 
this fact, his comedy is too human: 

Despite the defects mentioned, “The 
Human Comedy” is a story which will 
please many readers by its optimistic 
warmth, its youthful freshness. The less 
philosophical minded the reader, the 
more he should enjoy it. With greater 
discipline of style and a clearer idea of 
just what life is about (i.e. what kind of 
a being man is, what his destiny is, how 
best to achieve that destiny), Saroyan 
may produce literature of tremendous 
power. His writing has improved, but 
he offers promise of much greater things 
than “The Human Comedy.” 


"The Robe" 


Lloyd Douglas’s “The Robe” is a very 
different type book. About three times 
the length of Saroyan’s narrative, it has 
little of the brightness and color of the 
latter; but it does provide a valuable 
experience in reading. This story of a 
young Roman patrician, Marcellus, sent 
into political exile to command a gar- 
rison of soldiers at Gaza reminds one 
somewhat of “Ben Hur.” Marcellus, in 
Jerusalem with his legion for a celebra- 
tion, is ordered to execute the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. He comes into possession 
of Christ’s seamless robe, and from then 
on his life, as well as the lives of all close 
to him, is changed. 

Mr. Douglas maintains a very rev- 
erent attitude towards Christ and His 
early followers—Peter, “the Big Fisher- 
man,” and Stephen and the others. In 
telling the experiences of the hero Mar- 


*Mr. Sterling North shows that he has not either 
when he writes in The Chicago Daily News (Feb. 24, 
1943) that Saroyan’s book “‘is Christian in a sense that 
organized religion never will be Christian.’”’ Mr. North 
fails to realize both the truth and the absurdity of his 
statement, since ““‘The Human Comedy’s’’ Christianity 
is Christianity without Christ, without the idea of sin, 
without the facts of grace (and the entire supernatural 
order) that Christ preached. When the same critic 
writes that the book ‘“‘deserves to become a perennial 
best-seller since its message is as timeless as the ‘New 
Testament’,’”’ one begins to question even his acquain- 
tance with the “‘New Testament.” 





cellus he effectively weaves most of the 
familiar gospel accounts of Christ and 
His miracles into the story. Most read- 
ers will agree, I think, that he presents 
the Divinity of Christ satisfactorily. Al- 
though some have raised objections on 
this point, I know one university teacher 
of religion who holds that Mr. Douglas’s 
main idea in the book was to prove the 
Divinity of Christ to the modern ration- 
alist mind. The author emphasizes the 
sociological rather than the spiritual 
teachings of Christ, and in so doing 
practically inverts the emphasis of the 
Gospels. All in all, however, the picture 
of Jesus Christ has warmth and appeal ; 
in this it is very true to history. If people 
no longer read the greatest of all written 
books, the New Testament, they can 
here find at least an attractive second- 
hand picture of the most influential 
Person in human history. 


Technical Flaws 


As a novel the narrative has evident 
technical flaws. The love story of the 
hero and his heroine lacks vividness ; the 
main characters, Marcellus, his slave 
Demetrius and Diana, are a bit too 
good to be true, almost devoid of human 
weaknesses. I found the action dragging, 
the book tediously long. The atmosphere 
and the dialogue of the Romans struck 
me as too modern for historical accu- 
racy ; in fact I should not have been sur- 
prised at any time to find a Roman of 
the first century appearing in a Cadillac 
instead of on a horse or turning on the 
radio for a late newscast. 

But these shortcomings by no means 
ruin the book. It presents a beautiful 
story of nobility of character, an appeal- 
ing portrait of One we should all know 


better. No one of my acquaintance who 
has read the book has failed to derive 
profitable reflection and inspiration from 
“The Robe.” 

It would take too long to discuss “The 
Song of Bernadette” in detail. Yet the 
sale of this book (a half million copies in 
1942—the first eight months of publica- 
tion) is the most remarkable of the 
three. With little plot, and a little too 
much length, the story of a humble girl 
who repeatedly receives apparitions of 
the Blessed Virgin, procures the estab- 
lishment of a shrine of pilgrimage in 
her Lady’s honor and then enters a con- 
vent: this story was able to charm mul- 
titudes of our sophisticated American 
readers. Even in translation Franz 
Werfel’s sincerity and his admiration for 
the little French girl of the nineteenth 
century are as evident as his high literary 
qualifications. The filming of such a 
narrative is very difficult; it will be in- 
teresting to see what Hollywood has 
made of it. 


Stimulating Contrast 


It is clear, I think, that these three 
books appeal because they are definitely 
worth the time spent in reading them. 
They offer a stimulating contrast to the 
sordid stuff retailed to us by our “hard- 
boiled” novelists, and in another form in 
the many scandal items of our daily 
newspapers. They produce, in short, that 
enrichment of living in the reader which 
all worthwhile literature should provide. 
Mr. Adams, to return to our original 
quotation, is undoubtedly right when he 
says that the processional appearance of 
books concerned with faith and man’s re- 
lation to God on the best-seller lists is 
no accident. They satisfy a need. 
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The Likrary Bureau of the 
American Dental Association 


To some people the word “library” 
implies merely a place where books, new 
and old and often dusty, are housed. 
They have not the imagination to visual- 
ize how libraries affect, directly or indi- 
rectly, their own lives, and how in turn 
their own lives and also current events 
are reflected in those mysterious delvings 
which are carried on in libraries. With- 
out libraries, not only the research of the 
past, but the developments of the pres- 
ent, would be largely inaccessible to the 
average worker. Let us try to gather a 
slight impression of what the Library 
Bureau of the American Dental Associa- 
tion means to the dental profession, and 
how it has developed. 

Even as far back as 1923, a strong sen- 
timent had developed in favor of a den- 
tal library for the American Dental 
Association. At that time, Dr. Buckley, 
in his president’s address to the House of 
Delegates, expressed his opinion in these 
words: “Organized dentistry should 
have a library of its own equal to the 
best. The library should contain every- 
thing in the way of references, be com- 
plete in every particular, all dental litera- 
ture, national and international, properly 
indexed. . . . This would not only aug- 
ment and encourage our research work- 
ers, but would also reflect greatly to the 
credit of our profession.” 


Librarian Engaged 


In 1927 a librarian was engaged to 
care for the considerable library which 
had been collected by the association. 
This had been acquired by gifts of books 
from various dentists, by books which 
came in for review in The Journal of 
the American Dental Association and 





+Librarian, American Dental Association. 
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through the binding of dental period- 
icals. At this time the need of a circu- 
lating library had been evidenced by 
numerous requests from dentists for the 
privilege of borrowing books. Many re- 
quests were also received for articles from 
the dental periodical literature. In re; 
sponse to these requests and to the sug- 
gestions which had been made, a (the 
present) librarian was engaged. 


Bureau Organized 


The Library Bureau was organized as 
a bureau of the association and operated 
directly under the secretary. From 1927 
to this date it has enjoyed a steady 
growth, both in contents and in use. 
Until 1941 there was no Library Com- 
mittee. In 1941 the chairman of the 
Committee on the Dental Index re- 
quested the Board of Trustees to broaden 
the scope of the committee and make it 
a Committee on Library and Indexing 
Service. This was done at the meeting 
held in Houston in 1941. 

From the time of its inception, the 
library was expected not only to collect 
and preserve the dental literature, but 
also to make this literature as accessible 
as possible to the entire dental profes- 
sion. The collection and preservation of 
literature is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. To make it accessible, however, to a 
widely scattered membership is a much 
more difficult problem. 

Books in the library are circulated 
much as they would be from any public 
library, except that the majority of users 
make contact with the library by mail, 
and must rely to a greater extent on the 
judgment of the librarian than is neces- 
sary when the borrower comes to the 


library in person. Lists of the recent 











New Quarters of A.D.A. Library 


books available for circulation are pre- 
pared frequently and may be had for the 
asking. 

To circulate the periodical literature 
presents many difficulties. If an entire 
magazine or volume were to be circulated 
for every needed article, the bulkiness of 
the package and the cost of mailing 
would both have to be considered. The 
assembling and putting away of any 
large number of such items would also 
be very time-consuming. To eliminate 
these difficulties, the “package library” 
was developed. 

Each package library consists of 
clippings and reprints on some special 
phase of dentistry. Articles to be in- 
cluded in the package library are classi- 
fied much as though a printed index 
were being compiled. Packages on almost 
every phase of dentistry are already 
available, but new collections. are as- 
sembled as discussions of new: methods 
of treatment or improved technics are 
published in the literature. Approxi- 
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mately 3,500 package libraries have been 
assembled to date, the number on each 
subject depending on the number of 
calls for such material. The average 
package library contains about thirty 
articles. These are fastened together in 
a cover. Each package has a title and 
may be borrowed much as books are cir- 
culated. About 350 specialized phases of 
dentistry are represented in the package 
libraries. Every year more than 40,000 
articles are circulated through the pack- 
age libraries or as separate items. 

In peace times these packages have 
been loaned as a favor to dentists in all 
parts of the world, and have added much 
to the prestige of the American Dental 
Association. On November 6, 1934, the 
following letter was received from C. 
Bowdler Henry of London : 

Under separate cover I have returned to 
you today the package library which you so 


very kindly sent me concerning impacted third 
molars, 


I found the material extremely helpful and 
the package so invaluable that I have written 














a letter to the British Dental Association urg- 
ing them to extend their library facilities in 
this direction. 

May I express once more my keen sense of 
gratitude to you and to the American Dental 
Association for so kindly permitting me to 
have the loan of this package. 


Shortly afterward the British Dental 
Association announced the inauguration 
of a package library service for their 
members. Several other dental libraries 
have since attempted to develop a simi- 
lar service, but in each instance the plan 
has failed or only partially succeeded be- 
cause of the immense amount of labor 
involved. Even in these times many re- 
quests for service come from outside of 
the United States. 

Those outside the dental . profession, 
such as physicians, lawyers and public 
health workers, also ask occasionally for 
the privilege of using our material, and 
whenever possible, these requests are 
complied with. 


New Books Yearly 


Each year the Library Bureau procures 
such new books as are published on den- 
tal topics, and in addition books on re- 
lated subjects are acquired when there is 
a reason to believe that they would be 
valuable in a dental library. The library 
is also augmented each year by the addi- 
tion of bound volumes of magazines, 
which are added to the reference collec- 
tion. During the past year fifty-three new 
books were accessioned, and eighty-six 
bound volumes of magazines and trans- 
actions were also added. The bound vol- 
umes in the reference collection are not 
usually circulated, but ordinarily the 
desired articles can be supplied through 
the package libraries previously de- 
scribed, or from the duplicate collection 
of clipping copies of magazines, of which 
the library has a supply of upwards of 
35,000. These clipping copies of maga- 
zines are housed in their own storeroom 
and form a valuable reference collection. 

The library receives currently about 
115 dental publications in English. These 
are published in the United States, Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and South Africa. In addition to 
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the dental publications, journals devoted 
to medicine, surgery, pharmacy, biolog- 
ical chemistry, public health, anesthesia, 
roentgenology, metallurgy, current events 
and social problems are received regu- 
larly. Some of these are not obtained 
primarily for the users of the library, but 
for the benefit of some particular com- 
mittee or activity of the association. 


Contains 5,500 Books 


The library now contains approxi- 
mately 5,500 cataloged volumes. This 
figure includes textbooks, bound volumes 
of magazines, dictionaries, directories, 
etc. In some libraries much material in 
pamphlet form is accessioned and consid- 
ered as part of the book collection. In the 
library of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, such material is incorporated in the 
package libraries and is not considered as 
part of the book collection. 

In a casual appraisal of a library, size 
is frequently considered the measure of 
service, and the part played by the li- 
brarian and the importance of her 
knowledge of the books in her care is 
overlooked. Naturally, other things being 
equal, the larger the library the greater 
the advantage, but the fact that the size 
of a library may have little relation to 
the service which it is able to give was 
clearly illustrated some time ago. The 
editor of Newspaper Information Serv- 
ice, Inc., Washington, D. C., wrote to 
say that after spending three days in the 
Library of Congress, he had been unable 
to find anything on the amount of pres- 
sure used in mastication. In our own 
library this information was immediately 
available and was sent him with no par- 
ticular effort. Part of his letter sent in 
reply follows : 


The information supplied is exactly what 
we desired, and we again thank you for your 
kind cooperation. 


About 500 members of the profession 
use the library each month. Requests are 
received from those who have encoun- 
tered special problems in practice, from 
authors, clinicians, public speakers and 
research workers, from dentists in the 








government service, particularly those 
now serving in our armed forces, and 
from dentists engaging in some new type 
of work, or who read merely to keep up- 
to-date or because they enjoy doing so. 

Strangely enough many of these re- 
quests are received from faculty mem- 
bers and from students at universities 
having very fine book collections. As an 
example of this, one university, which 
has an excellent library, recently sent us 
a single order for thirty package libraries 
to be used in turn over a period of sev- 
eral weeks by one faculty member. It is 
not unusual for three or four requests to 
come in on a single mail from students 
of only one of our larger dental schools. 
At times the requests from students are 
more than can well be taken care of. This 
is no reflection on the school libraries. It 
is, however, an indication that this 
unique service is appreciated and that 
the value of the package libraries is real- 
ized by the dental profession, particu- 
larly by those who are writing papers 
and doing research. 

In a paper entitled “The Place of the 
Library in Modern Research,” by Wil- 
liam Gordon Shules,’ the following 
statement was made: “The ease with 
which modern research can be pursued 
on its literary side is undoubtedly a prime 
stimulus to its advancement. Peaceful 
conditions of life, safety and ease of 
communication and traffic, the expan- 
sion of the press, and associated endeavor 
in learned societies, congresses and con- 
ferences all contribute their part, but the 
fate of the product would be uncertain 
were it not for the Library, the great 
conservator of recorded achievements.” 


Fulfills Definite Need 


It is felt that the Library Bureau of 
the American Dental Association is very 
definitely fulfilling its place in aiding 
those who are doing research work. Many 
times, for instance, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has borrowed literature from the 
library before working out specifications 
for some particular material. Before the 


1Maryland State Dental Association, Vol. 1, p. 17- 
20, April 1932. 
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government drew up specifications for 
dentifrices, much of our written in- 
formation on this subject was used over 
a period of months by three different 
governmental agencies. When the United 
States Public Health Service first started 
its research on the subject of mottled 
enamel, our literature on this subject 
was in constant use over a long period of 
time. 

An analysis of the requests for in- 
formation which are received by the Li- 
brary Bureau would show that a modern 
library serves as a mirror of the times, 
and definitely reflects the current inter- 
ests of the profession. New discoveries, 
improved technics, economic problems, 
prevalent diseases, research under way 
and literature in the making, all are in- 
dicated in the service asked for by the 
dental profession. 


Additional Activities 


Every library carries on some activities 
which are not usually considered to be 
part of the function of a library. One of 
these miscellaneous activities of the Li- 
brary Bureau is the arrangement of ex- 
changes between the Journal of the 
American Dental Association and the 
numerous dental publications of South 
and Central America. Some of these ex- 
changes have been in effect for a long 
time and others are being arranged at 
the request of the chairman of the Pan 
American Relations Committee. A fine 
collection of literature in Spanish and 
Portuguese has already been acquired, 
and undoubtedly in time the library of 
the American Dental Association will 
have the outstanding collection of such 
literature to be found in the United 
States. 

Early in 1943 the library moved into 
new quarters on the third floor at 222 
East Superior Street. In its new location 
the library has much more space than ever 
before and a more efficient working ar- 
rangement has been made possible. Also, 
comfortable facilities have been provided 
for those who wish to study in the library. 
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England's Road to Social Security: From 
the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the 
Beveridge Report in 1942. By Karl de 
Schweinitz. Pp. 281. Index and Bib- 
liography. Cloth. Price, $3.00. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1943. 


Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems. A 
Study and Discussion Manual. Edited by 
Evans Clark. Appendix of Reading 
References. Pp. 136. Paper. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 1943. 


Postwar Planning in the United States: An 
Organization Directory. Part 2. Pp. 96 
with 3 appendices. Paper. Price, 50 
cents. New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. February, 1943. 


The pattern of the postwar world is 
obviously a matter of national and in- 
ternational concern for those individuals 
and agencies that are looking beyond 
the days of conflict. In fact, the pre- 
occupation with postwar planning has 
become so deep in some quarters that 
there is some danger of overlooking the 
fact that the war must still be won. Then, 
also, postwar planning has suffered at 
the hands of both its friends and foes: 
the one advances plans so Utopian in 
concept that more worthy efforts in the 
same direction are discredited without 
hearing; the other characterizes every 
attempt at foresight and vision in post- 
war plans as “milk for Hottentots” or as 
an attempt to establish a monarchy. 
Orientation and discrimination, then, at 
this point, become a real necessity for 
those who envision a postwar world im- 
proved by an unhesitant facing of facts 
and realities. 

The pocket-size “Wartime Facts and 
Problems” is a sound effort at the estab- 
lishment of a groundwork of fact. It is 
a reasonably objective summary of per- 
tinent data that will bear upon postwar 
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problems in industry and business, agri- 
culture, labor, housing, health, educa- 
tion and economic security. A chapter 
is devoted to each of these topics and 
they are handled in terms of “the facts” 
and “the problems.” For the student 
there is a list of questions appended to 
each chapter and a reading list of more 
than two hundred books and pamphlets. 

The section on health is not as ob- 
jective and complete as this reviewer 
might wish in a volume of this an- 
nounced purpose. There are too many 
statements, flatly made, that would be 
benefited by a little support or by a little 
explanation to remove the dogmatism. 
The list of reading references is super- 
ficial and not by any means inclusive. It 
consists largely of government publica- 
tions and articles by Michael Davis, Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster and the Survey 
Graphic Associates. This reviewer sus- 
pects that there is at least one publica- 
tion of the American Dental Association 
or of the American Medical Association 
that is worthy of mention in connection 
with an impartial statement on the na- 
tional health. Dentistry, incidentally, is 
given only passing mention. 

“Postwar Planning in the United 
States: An Organization Directory” is 
published “to give up-to-date panoramas 
of the various agencies in the United 
States working in the field of postwar 
problems—their names, their form of 
organization, their postwar activities, 
their publications and their personnel.” 
Its range can be seen in the fact that it 
includes the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
the Congress of Industrial Organization, 
the Biosophical Institute, Inc., the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
Peoples Mandate Committee for Inter- 
American Peace and Cooperation, and 
Time, Inc., Postwar Department. 

In this company, distinguished and 
otherwise, will be found none of the 
health professions and their national 
societies. Under the heading “profes- 








sions” one can find engineers, geogra- 
phers, architects, mechanical engineers, 
planning officials and, of course, lawyers 
in at least three manifestations. But of 
medicine, dentistry, public health and 
hospital groups, there is no sign. Perhaps 
all of these organizations and professions 
take the “globaloney” view of post- 
war planning. Perhaps they do not. At 
any rate, the improvement of health will 
be an important factor in the postwar 
period and the professions or the com- 
pilers of this volume, or both, should do 
something about it. 


“England’s Road to Social Security” is 
a scholarly study of social reform in the 
past six hundred years. It provides a 
most interesting and valuable commen- 
tary on the evolution of social security 
in a country whose program is considered 
to be in advance of that of the United 
States. It will demonstrate that social 
changes in this country have frequently 
been based on programs first made ef- 
fective in Britain and, from that view- 
point, the volume is of topical interest 
to those who are watching the influence 
of England’s social program on that de- 
veloping in the United States. 


A reading of this book will indicate 
clearly why there are certain lags in the 
British system of distributing health care 
and why certain traditional practices and 
agencies have been integrated into the 
system, not always with desirable or 
productive results. The perpetuation of 
the “friendly societies” in the health in- 
surance scheme makes these points 
sharply. It is also a warning to planners 
in this country that close imitation or 
duplication of British programs may lead 
to dangers on the rocks of our own tra- 
ditions, customs, laws and habits. 


The historical survey of the Law of 
Settlement, the Reform of 1834, the 
Royal Commission Report of 1909 and 
of the National Health Insurance Act of 
1911 ends in a chapter on the recently 
issued Beveridge Report, the most com- 
prehensive British venture in the field of 
social reform. On this report the author 
says : 
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The sickness and disability benefit under 
the Beveridge Report is completely separated 
from any connection with the administration 
of the proposed comprehensive health service. 
The function of insurance is to supply income ; 
the function of health service is to provide for 
prevention, treatment and cure. The Report 
assumes not only a complete system of medi- 
cal, dental and nursing care throughout the 
country, but also looks forward to the devel- 
opment of a rehabilitation service for disabled 
persons starting with medical care and con- 
tinuing through the post-medical period until 
the individual’s maximum earning power has 
been reached. Rehabilitation, like the health 
service, is a responsibility of government other 
than the proposed Ministry of Social Security. 


If this statement of the health provi- 
sions of the Beveridge Report fore- 
shadows the program to be made effec- 
tive in this country, then all concerned 
can look to lively and heated discussions 
in the near future. The Beveridge pro- 
posals for health security are as complete 
as they are compulsory. They go beyond 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill and the 
report of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. The book by de Schweinitz 
places the startling social changes of the 
past in historical perspective where they 
assume a logic and an inevitability that 
they did not have, perhaps, when first 
announced. The plans for medicine and 
dentistry that are now in ferment in this 
country will eventually achieve a similar 
place in the history of social security. It 
remains for the professions, in closest 
collaboration with all other interested 
groups, to plan against that future with 
courage, prudence and vision.—Harold 
Hillenbrand, D.D.S. 


Principles of Orthodontics. By J. A. Salz- 
man, D.D.S., Lecturer on Preventive 
Orthodontics at the Murry and Leonie 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic, New York; 
Head, Dental Service New York City 
Vocational Schools; Associate Editor, 
American Journal of Orthodontics and 
Oral Surgery; Editor of the New York 
Journal of Dentistry; Editorial Board, 
Dentistry, A Digest of Practice; Fellow 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion; Author of “Principles and Practice 








of Public Heclth Dentistry.” Pp. 674 
with 450 illustrations. Bibliography and 
Index. Cloth. Price, $10. Philadelphia: 
J]. B. Lippincott Company. 1943. 


Salzmann’s ‘Principles of Orthodon- 
tics” is a new type of book in that it is an 
extensive revicw of the literature of 
orthodontics and its related subjects. In 
its 674 pages the author has compiled 
the views of many eminent authorities. 

The pros and cons of the controversial 
problems are presented so that the reader 
can formulate his own conclusions. Fol- 
lowing each chapter is an_ extensive 
bibliography. These are arranged under 
the headings of the chapter sections. For 
those readers who have access to scien- 
tific libraries further study is made pos- 
sible by means of these comprehensive 
and well organized bibliographies. 

The purpose of the book is expressed 
by Salzmann in the dedicatory acknowl- 
edgement wherein he says, “The prin- 
ciples on which orthodontics is based is 
made up of the fundamental contribu- 
tions of many workers in various fields. 
Progress in orthodontics is of course due 
to the labors of some men more than 
others. However, the end result no single 
individual can claim as his own.” 

Most orthodontic textbooks follow the 
usual sequence of chapters, the first con- 
sisting of a discussion of normal occlu- 
sion. The cl:apters on malocclusion, 
ctiology, classification, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and retention follow in order. 
Salzmann has deviated from this pattern 
by devoting the first two chapters to pre- 
ventive orthodontics. He _ rightfully 
points out that the first responsibility in 
prevention rests with the family dentist. 

The author preludes each chapter with 
his opinion of the significance of the 
material to be reviewed. Concerning 
Chapter III, “Growth and Develop- 
ment,” he says, “The successful practice 
of every phase of orthodontics, and more 
especially the prevention and _ intercep- 
tion of dentofacial deformities, depends 
in large measure on the proper under- 
standing of growth and development in 
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correlation to genetic tendencies, en- 
vironmental influences and the whole 
gamut of human behavior. The rate and 
degree of general development and 
growth achieved by the child largely de- 
termines the manner and extent of 
dentofacial development.” 

In this chapter growth, development, 
differentiative growth, increments of 
growth, influence of disease on growth 
and growth standards are discussed. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to Wetzel’s 
grid chart method of evaluating physical 
fitness. It is emphasized that the grid 
technic is a simple, objective method for 
determining the developmental progress 
of the child throughout the entire range 
from infancy well into maturity. 

Following the consideration of the 
child as a whole the author reviews in 
detail the growth and development of 
the head. The chapter is divided into 
sections on prenatal skull growth, post- 
natal skull growth, face growth in rela- 
tion to dentition, and the sequence of 
facial growth. The investigations of the 
outstanding contributors to our knowl- 
edge of growth of the head: Broadbent, 
Brodie, Hellman and Davenport are re- 
ported. The differences in opinions are 
interesting but are unquestionably the 
result of different methods of study. 

The only criticism offered by the re- 
viewer concerns the description of the 
changes that occur in the angle of the 
mandible from birth to old age. It is 
with regret that this long established and 
recently disproved statement (Brodie) is 
observed in a new book. It seems that 
this conception will never be removed 
from the literature although it has been 
unquestionably proved to be false. 

Chapters on the endocrine and nutri- 
tional relationship complete the review 
of growth and development. 

More often than not the dental student 
is introduced to occlusion by a discussion 
of the ideal arrangement of the thirty- 
two permanent teeth. This static con- 
ception becomes the student’s picture of 
normal occlusion and any deviations, re- 
gardless of age, are malocclusion. Salz- 
mann avoids this possibility by logically 











beginning with the ontogenetic develop- 
ment of the teeth. In the introduction 
to the chapter, “Development of the 
Dentition,” he states, “The dentist and 
orthodontist should be familiar with the 
current standards of normality as they 
relate to the differentiation and growth 
of the dentition. This should include also 
familiarity with the clinical and roent- 
genographic appearance of the dentition 
in the child at successive ages.” The 
studies of Schour, Diamond, Weinmann, 
Kronfeld and others are included. 

The degree of development of the 
erupted and unerupted teeth at different 
ages is outlined and discussed. These are 
accompanied by numerous charts and il- 
lustrations. 


The story of occlusion is continued in 
Chapter IX, wherein, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the occlusal relations of the 
deciduous and permanent dentitions are 
presented. He discusses the periods of 
occlusal development in order from the 
predental period through the permanent 
dentition. The section on the replace- 
ment of the deciduous teeth by the suc- 
cedaneous teeth is detailed. Since this is 
probably the least understood phase of 
occlusion, the author makes a sincere 
effort to impress upon the reader that 
there is a normal range for all ages. He 
expresses his view of the normal thus, 
“Normal occlusion in the abstract is an 
invariable pattern. However, since vari- 
ation of form is a basic trait of all 
organisms, no two teeth and no two den- 
tures can be exactly alike in their finer 
details of symmetry and proportion. Nor- 
mal occlusion shows many variations 
when applied to the individual. These 
variations from the normal do not neces- 
sarily constitute true abnormality, but 
may fall within the limits of the range of 
normality for the individual, thus con- 
stituting an individual normal.” 


The chapters on classification, diag- 
nosis, preventive treatment and mechan- 
ico therapy will be of interest to all 
orthodontists as the author does not ad- 
vocate any one method. In considering 
appliances fairly adequate descriptions 
are given of the plain labial and lingual 
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arch, edgewise arch, twin-wire arch and 
Norwegian technics. Tweeds’ method of 
applying the edgewise arch appliance is 
described. 

The reading of any textbook will not 
make one proficient in that particular 
field. This is particularly so of ortho- 
dontics. It was the objective of the 
author to present a detailed accounting 
of orthodontics as it stands today and he 
has attained this goal. This book will 
find its way into many dental libraries 
and those who use it as a reference text 
will be rewarded by a better understand- 
ing of their everyday problems in ortho- 
dontics. Those who make use of the 
convenient and extensive bibliographies 
will derive further benefit—John R. 
Thompson, D.D.S. 


Accepted Dental Remedies. Containing 
a List of Official Drugs Selected to Pro- 
mote a Rational Dental Materia Medica 
and Descriptions of Acceptable Non- 
official Articles. Ninth Edition. Pp. 304. 
Index to Distributors and General Index. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Council on 
Dental Therapeutics, American Dental 
Association. 1943. 


The ninth edition of “Accepted Den- 
tal Remedies” follows the usual excel- 
lent pattern of its eight predecessors. 
This little bound booklet of 304 pages is 
an invaluable list and description of all 
those pharmaceuticals which are ac- 
ceptable to the Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. The preface to this edition says: 
“This list includes those official drugs 
and preparations which are considered 
to be of greatest usefulness in the field 
of dentistry and nonofficial articles mar- 
keted in conformity with the rules of the 
Council. 

“The descriptions of accepted propri- 
etary articles are based in part on in- 
vestigations made by or in cooperation 
with the Council, and in part on evi- 
dence or information supplied by the 
manufacturer or his agent. Statements 




















made by those commercially interested 
are examined critically and are admitted 
only when supported by other evidence 
or when they conform to known facts.” 

This year the book has been given a 
more thorough revision than ever before. 
According to its custom the committee 
has dropped from its new list many 
products which have not stood the test 
of time and proved their dental worth ; 
these include all brands of arsenicals, 
betanaphthol, bismuth preparations, cre- 
satin, silver lactate, colloidal silver 
preparations and sodium peroxide. 

As an example of the manner in which 
items are handled in “Accepted Dental 
Remedies” we quote from “Oil of Clove, 
U.S.P.—Oleum Caryophilli (Ol. Cary- 
oph.)—Oil of Cloves.—A volatile oil dis- 
tilled from cloves ; assayed to contain not 
less than 82 per cent of eugenol.” Then 
follows a description of its properties, 
actions and uses, reference to its use in 
surgical packs and cement for rebasing 
dentures, dosage and a list of manufac- 
turers who are acceptable to the Coun- 
cil. 

Other drugs are handled in a similar 
fashion. Classes of substances are 
grouped under general headings ; for ex- 
ample, under anesthetics there appear 
three headings: General; Local; and 
Local—Slightly Soluble. Each of these 
headings contains a list of the drugs so 
used and their characteristics. Following 
this is a list of the manufacturers of these 
drugs whose products are acceptable to 
the Council on Dental Therapeutics. 

Long a moot point, the subject of 
dentifrices is an interesting one to read 
in the new book; here is a list of eighty- 
three kinds of tooth powders and pastes, 
all acceptable. Many of these brands 
are identical, being manufactured by 
one company but marketed under vari- 
ous names. (If we were picking by name 
we would choose as something nice for 
the teeth “Sam’s Tooth Paste,” distrib- 
uted by Sam’s Cut Rate, Inc., Detroit, 
Michigan.) If there are this many ac- 
ceptable tooth powders and pastes, we 
would hate to venture a guess as to how 
many nonacceptable kinds there must be. 
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As a reference on acceptable thera- 
peutic articles and as a working dental 
materia medica we could recommend no 
finer book than “Accepted Dental Rem- 
edies,” Ninth Edition. 


Fractures of the Jaws and Other Facial 
Bones. By Glenn Major, B.S., A.M. (in 
Pathology), M.S. (in Experimental Sur- 
gery), Ph.D. (in Surgery), D.D.S., M.D., 
F.A.C.S. With chapters on Radiographic 
Technic by Lester M. ]. Freedman, B.S., 
M.D., Formerly Assistant Radiologist, 
Department of Diagnostic Roentgenol- 
ogy; now Acting Director, Department 
of Radiation Therapy, the Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburg and 
War Aspects of Jaw Fractures by Arthur 
Dick, D.D.S., M.D., Major, Medical 
Corps, Army of the United States. Pp. 
446 with 225 illustrations. Bibliography 
and Index. Cloth. Price, $7.50. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Company. 1943. 


This 400 page volume adds nothing 
new to the fund of knowledge that has 
been accumulated relative to fractures 
of the jaws and facial bones. Books 
without number have appeared since the 
beginning of the war and all that need 
be said, very possibly, has been said. 
However, to one who is looking for a 
text that describes in minute detail every 
step in the diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment of fractures this book will have an 
appeal. It should serve especially well as 
a reference work for the physician who 
is called upon to render emergency treat- 
ment in hospitals where no dentist or oral 
surgeon is available. Methods of treat- 
ment of jaw fractures, are still the sub- 
ject of some controversy and the reader 
will have to decide for himself which 
method to use. He should read not to 
contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, but to weigh and 
consider. 

Beginning with a chapter devoted to 
the classification, etiology and mechanism 
of fractures, the author proceeds in 
chronological order to discuss diagnosis, 
treatment and methods of immobiliza- 





tion. 


In considering fractures of the 
mandible, he uses several homely an- 
alogies that give the reader a true per- 
spective of what happens when the 
irresistible force comes in contact with 
the immovable object. Diagnosis by clin- 
ical examination is thoroughly covered 
in the text along with suggestions for 
emergency treatment. Of course, final 
diagnosis must depend upon the x-ray 
which is not always immediately at hand. 
Shock and hemorrhage are early mani- 
festations and each of these subjects is 
given ample space. Many drugs have 
been recommended in the treatment of 
shock but—“by far the best single ther- 
apeutic measure is the intravenous ad- 
ministration of blood plasma.” 

The question of anesthetic agents is 
answered by the statement that local an- 
esthestics should not be used in the 
presence of infection nor in compound 
fractures. The various methods for the 
reduction of fractures are well covered 
and the cardinal principles are summed 
up concisely as—“early reduction, ade- 
quate fixation and immobilization for a 
sufficient length of time for bone union 
to occur.” 

The types of fixation comes in for exten- 
sive consideration. Nothing is mentioned, 
however, about the skeletal fixation, 
apparatus developed by Roger And- 
erson. This splint, now, has been adapted 
for use in the mandible and would seem 
the method of choice for the physician 
who, presumably, has no knowledge of 
the art of intermaxillary wiring. 

Complications will occur in the best 
regulated fracture cases. Cellulitis and 
its blood brother, osteomyelitis, are foes 
to contend with. The author considers 
that a tooth in the line of fracture fre- 
quently may cause infections such as 
these and, therefore, should be extracted, 
forthwith. 

Dietetic management calls for re- 
sourcefulness, and practical topics such 
as the manner of introducing food into 
the mouth and its caloric value is dis- 
cussed. A table of simple diets is in- 
cluded for ready reference. 


The author introduces two of his col- 
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leagues in the closing chapters of the 
book: Lester J. Freedman, M.D., and 
Arthur Dick, D.D.S., M.D. Dr. Freed- 
man is radiologist at the Western Penn- 
sylvania hospital in Pittsburgh and 
writes with the pen of authority. He de- 
scribes radiographic technic for both 
the dental unit and the heavy duty 
apparatus. This chapter is profusely il- 
lustrated and, alone, is worth the price 
of admission. Dr. Dick brings in the 
latest developments from the fighting 
fronts. 

Finally, a chapter on “Medicolegal 
Complications” acquaints the reader with 
the responsibilities he assumes when op- 
erating in the field of fractures. Mal- 
practice suits are on the increase and 
woe be unto him whose patient develops 
a deformity, however slight. But, un- 
fortunately, fools will barge in, some- 
times, where angels fear to tread.— James 


H. Keith, D.M.D. 


Control of Pain in Dental Practice. A 
Symposium Conducted by the Academy 
of Stomatology, Philadelphia. O. V. Bat- 
son, M.A., M.D., H.R. Churchill, D.D.S.., 
G. P. McCouch, A.B., M.D., F. J]. Brace- 
land, M.D., C. F. Schmidt, A.B., M.D., 
H.. Prnz; DDS. M.D... .Sc:D.,. A. B. 
Gabel, M.A., D.D.S., J]. A. Aiguier, 
Ph.G., D.D.S. Edited under the direction 
of J. L. T. Appleton, D.D.S., School of 
Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. 195 with 16 illustrations. Index. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1940. 


The preface of this book contains a 
sentence which could be used as a motto 
for all texts written for the student or the 
practitioner: “The committee believed 
that one can not know what to do unless 
one understands what to do; and to do 
something without understanding it is 
unintelligent and unprofessional if not 
unethical.” 

The first chapter gives a very satis- 
factory and concise review of the sensory 
innervation of the dental area, that is of 
the trigeminal nerve. More consideration 
should have been given to the topo- 











graphic anatomy of the branches of the 
trigeminal nerve. For possible correc- 
tions in a second edition the following 
points deserve mentioning. The longest 
nerve fibers do not lie most centrally in 
the nerve trunk; instead, the fiber 
bundles are arranged in a topographic 
order so that in the nerve trunk itself 
the branches which will leave the trunk 
more peripherally are already well dis- 
tinguished. In mentioning the sensory 
fibers of the facial nerve contained in the 
palatine nerve, it should be pointed out 
that these are taste fibers; they are des- 
tined for the few and isolated taste buds 
found in the soft palate and the uvula. 

The contention that “the second divi- 
sion of the trigeminal nerve can be in- 
jected also through in the infraorbital 
foramen by making the infraorbital canal 
the extension of the needle” is erroneous 
because the infraorbital canal continues 
posteriorly into the infraorbital groove 
which is open toward the orbit. 

In discussing the relations of the auri- 
culotemporal nerve to the temporo-man- 
dibular joint the author states that the 
nerve passes between the external audi- 
tory canal and the soft structures behind 
the head of the mandible. In fact, this 
nerve passes far below these structures 
swinging around the mandibular neck, 
and can, therefore, never be compressed 
between the head of the mandible and 
the tympanic bone. 


The lingual nerve does not leave the 
mandibular division of the trigeminal 
nerve “just above the origin of the motor 
nerve to the mylohyoid muscle and just 
before the main trunk enters the inferior 
alveolar canal.” The separation between 
lingual and lower alveolar nerves occurs 
very close to the base of the skull and 
from this point the lingual nerve diverges 
from the alveolar nerve more and more 
anteriorly. 

No mention is being made of the 
branches from the buccinator nerve to 
the gingiva on the buccal surface of the 
mandible. The author’s remark that “at 
present there is no evidence to show that 
branches from the cervical plexus reach 
the mucosa” has to be underlined in 
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view of the many remarks to the contrary 
found in textbooks and papers on local 
anesthesia which are made without any 
anatomic evidence. 

The second chapter gives a_ highly 
satisfactory review of our highly unsat- 
isfactory knowledge on the innervation 
of the dentin. One can wholly agree with 
the author that there is as yet no proof 
for the presence of nerves in the dentin 
and no proof for the absence of nerves 
in the dentin. Future investigators 
should also take heed of the author’s 
warning “that one should refrain from 
using clinical observations to aid in de- 
ciding the histologic problem.” 

Unfortunately, however, the author’s 
introductory remarks on the nervous tis- 
sue in general contain some mistakes 
which cannot but confuse the inexperi- 
enced reader. He states that “the thread- 
like elongation or process arising from 
the cell body is called the nerve fiber. 
One or more and sometimes numerous 
nerve fibers may be characteristic of a 
certain neuron.” The nerve fiber is the 
axon with its coverings. This term 
should be reserved for the constituents 
of peripheral nerves. 

More important even are the mistakes 
concerning the different sheaths present 
in peripheral nerves. Schwann’s sheath 
is not the same as the myelin sheath. 
All peripheral nerves possess a sheath 
of Schwann whether they are medullated 
(myelinated) or not. There are no naked 
fibers in the peripheral nerve system. 
Finally, it has to be pointed out that the 
terms ‘axon’ and ‘axon cylinder’ are 
synonymous. 

The chapter on physiology of pain is 
very well written and gives, though 
briefly, all the important information on 
the subject. In dealing with the question 
whether strong stimuli may elicit pain 
even in nerves which, normally, receive 
and conduct stimuli of other quality, the 
author makes a highly pertinent remark. 
He says that if this contention were true 
“it should be impossible to block pain 
while leaving other sensations intact by 
a small cut in the anterolateral region 
of the spinal cord, an operation which 








has proved highly successful and which 
depends for its success upon the segrega- 
tion of impulses conducive to pain within 
a single trace” (lateral spino-thalamic 
tract). 

In his summary the author states: 
“pain is mediated by bare nerve endings 
which lack the property of adaptation 
characteristic of other receptors. The 
afferent nerves vary from medullated 
fibers of moderate size and conduction 
velocity to the small unmyelinated fibers 
which transmit impulses at less than a 
meter a second. Reflex responses to pain 
are extensive in both skeletal muscle 
and in the autonomic system. Most note- 
worthy are those affecting the circula- 
tion. Other forms of sensation may 
inhibit pain and aid in its accurate 
localization. When pain is elicited from 
regions devoid of other sensory equip- 
ment it may be ill localized or referred 
to the surface of the skin supplied by the 
same dorsal roots as the offending vis- 
cus. Thus the teeth, like the viscera, 
may give pain referred to characteristic 
areas on the face or neck.” 


The chapter on “Psychologic and Psy- 
chiatric Aspects of Pain and Pain Con- 
trol” should be read by every student 
of dentistry. It is written with a grain 
of humor and a deep understanding of 
human nature. In the summary the 
following lines are especially important : 
“Some attention should be paid on the 
part of all professional men to the put- 
ting of their own psychological houses 
in order” and: “Tucked away in some 
convenient place in your mind I would 
suggest that you keep this slogan: ‘Every 
dentist should be a psychologist.’ ” 

There is in this chapter one remark 
which is not quite correct. Free nerve 
endings are not only found in the cornea, 
the eardrum and the pulp of the teeth. 
Epithelium of the skin and the oral 
mucous membrane show them in abun- 
dance and they are probably almost ubi- 
quitous. The same paragraph contains 
a statement contradicting one made in 
the preceding chapter: “It is probable 
that all other sensory endorgans are 
capable of transmitting pain when the 
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stimulus is strong enough.” It should 
have been the duty of the editor to 
either eliminate by discussion or to ex- 
plain such controversial statements. An- 
other example of this kind is found in 
chapters V and VIII in the question of 
synergism of drugs and the value of drug 
compounds. 

On page 73 a misprint disturbs the 
explanation of some neurotic attitudes : 
“if they can’t—not can—be best they 
will be worst.” 

The chapter on “Pharmacology of 
Drugs Used in Control of Pain” handles 
this difficult subject with great skill and 
gives valuable information for the prac- 
titioner who so often uses drugs in a 
mechanical ‘rule of thumb’ way. Drugs 
used in local and general anesthesia, 
analgesics and their hazards are critically 
discussed. The author is generally in 
favor of applying one drug at a time and 
does not seem to think much of the 
synergistic action of drugs. Combinations 
of pain relieving and sleep inducing 
drugs, however, seem to be very useful 
in cases where sleep is disturbed by noc- 
turnal pain. The author’s remarks that 
codeine is among the alkaloids “the only 
one that carries no risk of addiction” 
and that “codeine certainly is less of an 
addiction producer than any of the 
others of this group, and there is some 
doubt whether addiction ever is pro- 
duced to codeine” are most certainly in- 
correct and highly dangerous. 

The chapter on “Early History of Pain 
Control in Dentistry” is a thoroughly en- 
joyable essay on this interesting topic. 
It should relieve the inferiority complex 
of so many by the knowledge of the in- 
valuable contributions of dentists to this 
field of medicine. 

In discussing the “Physical Factors in 
the Production and Control of Dental 
Pain” we are given first a critical evalua- 
tion of the theories on pain reception in 
the dentin via odontoblast processes. A 
working hypothesis is evolved on the 
basis of the electric nature of molecules 
and the instability of their special ar- 
rangement. The second part of this 
chapter is summed up by the statement 











“that the best physical means of com- 
bating pain in operative procedure are 
a dry tooth, preferably under rubber 
dam, small sharp inverted cone burs 
working below the dentino-enamel junc- 
tion for extension into sound dentin, 
sharp hand instruments wherever pos- 
sible, and a high degree of skill.” 


The last chapter deals with the 
“Drugs Used in Pain Control in Dentis- 
try, and Their Application.” It is writ- 
ten in a sound critical manner and will 
be of greatest value for the practitioner. 
The author stresses repeatedly the value 
of drug compounds because of their syn- 
ergistic action. 


In discussing complications of local 
anesthesia the author mentions that 
muscles may be injured during injections. 
However, the technic must be very 
poor in order to damage the masseter 
muscle in mandibular injection or the 
external pterygoid in tuberosity injection. 
The tendon of the temporal muscle and 
the internal pterygoid are the structures 
most often injured in a mandibular 
block. The hemorrhage during tuberosity 
injections done with necessary care is 
generally caused by piercing the posterior 
superior alveolar artery which courses 
along the maxillary tuberosity in contact 
with the bone. Facial paralysis in man- 
dibular injection is produced not only 
by entering the parotid gland behind the 
mandibular ramus—a mistake which 
never should be made. Injection in the 
neighborhood of the mandibular neck 
can involve the facial nerve (and the 
auriculotemporal nerve) if the facial 
nerve does not run in the substance but 
on the inner surface of the parotid 
gland, a variation well known to anat- 
omists. 


Altogether the book is a great con- 
tribution of the Philadelphia group to 
dentistry and should be found in the 
library of every progressive dentist.— 
Harry Sicher, M.D. 
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Index to Dental Periodical Literature in 
the English Language, Including 112 
Periodicals from Australia, Canada, Eng- 
land, India, South Africa and the United 
States. Three years, 1939-1941 ; an alpha- 
betical subject and author index; a list 
of dental books. Pp. 282. Cloth. Price, 
$7.50. Chicago: Committee on Library 
and Indexing Service, American Dental 
Association. 1943. 


The “Index to Dental Periodical Lit- 
erature” is an alphabetical subject and 
author index to the dental literature pub- 
lished in the English language for the 
years 1939-1941. Its foreword gives a 
very accurate description of its coverage 
and function ; the foreword is as follows : 
“This Index is arranged alphabetically 
according to subject and author entries. 
When the subject matter is such as to 
justify more detailed classification sub- 
headings have been added. In compiling 
this subject index, headings were selected 
in accordance with the nomenclature in 
current usage. To further simplify the 
use of the Index adequate cross-refer- 
ences are included. 

“The Index includes original articles, 
editorials and abstracts. 

“For each article; the first and last 
pages are entered. If a paper was dis- 
cussed before a society, the first and last 
page numbers of the discussion are en- 
tered with the article. If corrections were 
published later they are also listed with 
the article.” 

The “Index” has been published for a 
great many years by the Dental Index 
Committee of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. For most of the years of its 
publication Arthur D. Black was 
chairman of the committee or editor of 
the “Index.” At the time of his death in 
1937 tentative plans were being consid- 
ered to change the style of indexing. The 
present chairman, John E. Gurly, 
reorganized the committee and its name 
was changed to the Committee on Li- 
brary and Indexing Service at the 1941 
A.D.A. meeting in Houston. The present 
volume, indexing the literature for the 








years 1939-1941, was completed on the 
new plan; it is the first index which has 
been arranged primarily according to 
subject matter instead of according to a 
numerical classification. 

The committee personnel for this issue 
consisted of four dentists and three li- 
brarians: T. D. Speidel, E. E. Haver- 
stick, Harold Hillenbrand, Alice Mc- 
Cann, Hilda M. Rankin, Thomas P. 
Fleming and John E. Gurly, chairman. 
Last year Robert G. Kesel was appointed 
to replace Dr. Hillenbrand who resigned 
from the committee because of his edi- 
torial duties. The present volume of the 
“Index” was compiled by the indexers, 
Mrs. Flora B. Mann and Martha Mann, 
under the supervision of the A.D.A. li- 
brarian, Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt. 


As a sample of the ready method of 
use of the “Index” we might cite the 
following example. A dentist, interested 
in exodontia, particularly postoperative 
care of extractions, could turn to the 
alphabetical heading “Exodontia” in the 
“Index” ; here he would find a subhead- 
ing “Postoperative Complications and 
Care.” Under this subheading are listed 
thirty-six authors, the titles of their 
papers, name of publication, volume 
number, date and page. The interested 
dentist would also find an additional 
subhead, “Postoperative Pain,’ which 
lists four more authors as above. Inci- 
dentally, we are pleased to note that in 
these two categories the ILLINOIS DENTAL 
JOURNAL has four articles by R. I. Lewis, 
Otto Litwiller, John F. Svoboda and 
Henry J. Droba. 


An additional fictitious example of 
the use of the “Index” is as follows: A 
dentist has read an article in the past 
several years by Edgar D. Coolidge on 
root canal treatment; he does not re- 
member the publication, the exact date 
nor the title of the article, but he now 
wishes to refer to this particular article. 
He looks in the alphabetical index for 
Coolidge, E. D., and there finds listed 
four articles by this author; the one en- 
titled ‘““Methods for Testing for Bacterial 
Growth During the Treatment of In- 
fected Root Canals,” is the one he wants. 
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It is listed /.A.D.A., 27 :25-33 (January) 
1940. He has the information he wishes. 
If he wants a more extensive bibliogra- 
phy, examination of the heading “Root 
Canal Treatment” will show a list of 
fifty-two additional subjects from which 
to choose. 

The “Index to Dental Literature” also 
contains a list of dental books published 
in the years 1939-1941. 

This volume is invaluable to the dental 
library. It is also an excellent addition 
to the library of the individual, particu- 
larly the dentist who is interested in 
keeping up to date on one or more par- 
ticular subjects in the field. No indi- 
vidual could possibly cover the literature 
of a particular field in any other way.— 


W.P.S., Jr. 


Dental Careers, Opportunities in Dentis- 
try and Dental Hygiene. By Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Director of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. Kitson 
Careers Series, edited by Harry D. Kit- 
son, Ph.D., Teacher's College, Columbia 
University. Pp. 201 not illustrated. Bibli- 
ography. Cloth. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1939. 


Are you ever asked to explain in simple 
nontechnical, nonprofane language all 
about dentistry, including details of 
practice, dental ethics and the scholastic 
and legal requirements? If so, and you 
find it rather difficult to answer all the 
questions, refer the individual seeking in- 
formation about dentistry to “Dental 
Careers,” written by Chase Going Wood- 
house. This book is replete with informa- 
tion, considering most aspects of dentis- 
try as a study and as a profession. Schools 
of dentistry are listed with prewar en- 
trance requirements and length and aver- 
age expense of the course. The various 
ways open to a young dentist to begin a 
practice, the cost of equipping an office, 
the types of practice and the professional 
organizations are discussed. Opportuni- 
ties for women in dentistry as dental 
hygienists and as dental assistants are 
also considered. 
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A short list of terms used in dentistry 
is included as well as a brief history of 
the development of dentistry, facts about 
dental colleges, details about dental prac- 
tice and related auxiliary occupations. 
Bibliographies listing other sources of in- 
formation are added to each section. 

This book is carefully written and the 
information included is accurate, al- 
though the changes brought about by 
the war are not discussed. Dentists will 
do a good turn for dentistry and pros- 
pective dental students by recommending 
this inexpensive book to high school and 
college students—Maynard K. Hine, 
D.D.S., M.S. 


Conduction, Infiltration and General An- 
esthesia in Dentistry. By Mendel Nevin, 
D.D.S., Former Oral Surgeon, Green- 
point Hospital; Former Oral Surgeon, 
Hospital Deformities and Joint Diseases ; 
Consultant Anesthetist, Ocean Hill Me- 
morial Hospital; Ex-president, Kings 
County Dental Society and P. G. Puter- 
baugh, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of Prin- 
ciples of Medicine and Anesthetics and 
Associate Professor of Oral Surgery, Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Schoo! 
of Dentistry, Loyola University; Ex- 
president and Life Member of the Iili- 
nois State Dental Society; President of 
the Odontological Society of Chicago; 
President-elect of the Odontographic 
Society of Chicago; Honorary Member 
of the Milwaukee Dental Forum. Col- 
laborators: Fred R. Adams, D.D.S., 
FIC.D., Hillard R. Nevin, L.D.S., 
D.D.S. Fourth Edition, Revised. Pp. 412 
with 213 illustrations and large trigem- 
inal nerve chart. Bibliography and Index. 
Cloth. Price, $6. Brooklyn: Dental Items 
of Interest Publishing Company, Inc. 
1943. 


This book, the fourth revised edition, 
now in its twelfth printing, is entirely 
devoted to the subject of local and gen- 
eral anesthesia in dentistry. It is divided 
into two parts; the first dealing with 
local anesthesia, and the second, with 
general anesthesia, nitrous oxide-oxygen 
and analgesia. 
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Emphasis is placed upon a detailed 
description of all phases of obtaining 
successful dental local anesthesia, and 
each technic is fully described and illus- 
trated in a manner easily understood by 
anyone who reads the text. 

An unusual feature of the book is the 
arrangement of the material. Included in 
this arrangement are the methods of ob- 
taining anesthesia by the common and 
unusual routes. The recent advances 
and improvements in the use of mono- 
caine and cobefrin solutions are dis- 
cussed. The physiology, pharmacology 
and armamentarium dealing with local 
anesthetics are described adequately. 

Some of the puzzling features of the 
various complications that arise in local 
anesthesia are explained by the authors 
in an interesting way. Prolonged anes- 
thesia, false ankylosis, facial paralysis and 
fainting following injections are ex- 
plained. 

The section on general anesthesia is 
carefully written and easily understood. 
The last five chapters are devoted to 
general anesthetics and analgesia. Par- 
ticular attention is given to a discussion 
of the indications and contraindications 
for general anesthesia; the various signs 
and stages encountered, as well as the 
care of the patient before and after anes- 
thesia, are well explained. 

The author wisely states “employment 
of general anesthesia is influenced greatly 
by the skill and equipment of the op- 
erator” and outlines the contraindica- 
tions to be considered. The chapter on 
the administration of nitrous’ oxide- 
oxygen in a dental office is particularly 
instructive. Starting with the examina- 
tion of the patient, the writer points out 
the value of premedication, surroundings 
and preparation of the patient for nar- 
cosis. Instructions are given in operating 
two popular types of anesthetic machines. 

Many helpful suggestions are offered 
in the chapters on the complications and 
accidents following anesthesia as well as 
conditions requiring special care. Every 
dentist using general anesthetics should 
read this section of the book ; much can 
be learned. 








The book is well written and carefully 
prepared ; a complete bibliography is in- 
cluded. As a text for the student, and 
reference for the practitioner this book 
is recommended.—John F. Svoboda, 
B.S., D.D.S., M.D.S. 


Practical Orthodontics. By Martin Dewey, 
D.D.S., M.D. Revised by George M. 
Anderson, D.D.S., Professor of Ortho- 
dontics, Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, Dental School, University of 
Maryland. With chapters by Bernhard 
Wolf Weinberger, B. Holly Broadbent, 
Harry E. Kelsey, Rudolf Kronfeld, Al- 
fred Paul Rogers, Earl W. Swinehart, 
Chester F. Wright and Edward A. Kit- 
lowski. And added contributions by Sid- 
ney Riesner and E. B. Arnold. Sixth 
Revised Edition. Pp. 559 with 640 illus- 
trations. Cloth. Price, $10. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Company. 1942. 


This book, which has won wide accept- 
ance as one of the standard works in the 
field of orthodontia, now gives further 
indication of its utility by appearing in 
its sixth revised edition. A casual com- 
parison with the preceding sixth edition 
reveals that the changes made are largely 
textual ones, with little introduction of 
new material. The original text of Mar- 
tin Dewey is still visible now and again, 
but there has been thorough revision of 
earlier additions in light of the advancing 
science of orthodontics. Anderson’s job 
of editing is a competent one though, oc- 
casionally, the result of having ten con- 
tributors is apparent in a change of style 
and in a certain obliqueness of approach. 

Orthodontia being what it is, all state- 
ments made by the various authors will 
not meet with universal acceptance. But 
it is in the presentation of these advanced 
opinions and controversial viewpoints 
that “Practical Orthodontics” has defi- 
nite value. The practitioner, specialist or 
not, is thereby led away from the dog- 
matism that comes from the considera- 
tion of a single, narrow set of facts. The 
chapter by the late Rudolf Kronfeld is 
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a case in point. He indicates that the 
work of Schwarz is often at variance 
with the findings of Oppenheim in the 
biologic phases of orthodontics, but the 
opinions of both are presented so that 
the reader can form his own judgments 
in the light of further facts as they are 
revealed in the current literature. 

The book, in its field, is exhaustive 
even to the inclusion of an interesting 
chapter on plastic surgery of the jaws. 
There is a profusion of illustrations that 
the student will find most helpful and, 
for the most part, the cuts used are mod- 
ern with a desirable sharpness in detail. 
There is an index but the criteria used 
in determining entries are not obvious, 
particularly in regard to the use of 
proper names. The names of some men 
used in the text appear in the index, 
while others do not. This matter of ac- 
cessibility of material is important to 
both the student and practitioner. It 
can be improved in this book by a striv- 
ing for the same exhaustiveness that 
characterizes the text. 


Operative Oral Surgery. By Leo Winter, 
D.D.S., M.D., F.A.C.D., F.A.C.S., Sc.D. 
(Hon.), LL.D., Professor of Oral Sur- 
gery, New York University ; Director of 
the Oral and Minor Surgery Clinic, New 
York University College of Dentistry; 
Visiting Oral Surgeon in Charge, Bellvue 
Hospital; Consulting Oral Surgeon, 
Montefiore Hospital; Chief, Dental 
Clinic, New York University College of 
Medicine; Fellow, New York Academy 
of Medicine. Second Edition. Pp. 1,074, 
with 1,211 illustrations including 10 in 
color. Index. Cloth. Price, $12.50. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company. 
1943. 


“Operative Oral Surgery” by Leo 
Winter, is a large book of 1,074 pages 
and 33 chapters; it sells for $12.50 but 
it should be worth this price to almost 
any dentist. It contains things of interest 
to both specialists of exodontia and oral 
surgery and to general practitioners. The 








volume is inclusive enough so that any 
dentist could use it as a reference book. 
This, the second edition, has an excellent 
foreword on the moral responsibility of 
the oral surgeon and exodontist. 

Leo Winter, the author, has both the 
D.D.S. and M.D. degrees ; these, together 
with his professional titles, professor of 
oral surgery, New York University, and 
Director of the Oral and Minor Surgery 
Clinic, New York University College of 
Dentistry, fit him for this authorship. 

The book covers the field of oral sur- 
gery quite well. The first five chapters 
are on “Examination of the Patient,” 
“Armamentarium,” “Sutures and Liga- 
tures,” “Draping of the Patient for 
Surgical Operations” and the “Selection 
of an Anesthetic” ; the chapters are quite 
inclusive on these subjects. Chapter VI, 
“Local Anesthesia,” is a little sketchy, 
though it may be sufficient for a book of 
this sort which presupposes that every 
practitioner will have a volume in his 
library devoted exclusively to anesthesia. 
Chapter VII covers some of the common 
accidents following local anesthesia. 

The chapter, “General Anesthesia for 
Oral Surgery Operations,” is by Emery 
Andrew Rovenstine, M.D. It devotes 
itself to general principles, stressing only 
the use of the endotracheal airway in 
general anesthesia for oral surgery. This 
article presupposes that the patient is to 
be hospitalized and that “an anesthetist 
with experience and ability will devote 
his entire attention to the anesthesia.” 

The book contains an excellent account 
of the removal of a root from the antrum 
of Highmore and a fairly inclusive article 
on impacted teeth and their removal, 
particularly maxillary cuspids. However, 
in the account of after care of operated 
impactions the author is not too specific. 
There is a chapter on pain which is just 
fair; this same chapter mentions tri- 
facial neuralgia and Bells palsy. 

Chapter XII is possibly the best one 
in the book. Its forty-one pages are de- 
voted to swellings of the face and neck 
and their differential diagnosis. These 
pages contain excellent photographs and 
drawings. They cover the field well from 
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dentoalveolar abscesses through the 
malignancies such as osteogenic sarcoma 
and carcinoma. The descriptions of 
diagnostic methods and differential diag- 
nosis are excellent. The author does not 
give too many repetitious case histories 
as do some other books of this type. He 
is good on the common things which are 
seen and must be diagnosed frequently 
by the general practitioner as well as the 
specialist ; these include such maladies as 
pericoronitis, mumps, acute maxillary 
sinusitis and cysts, as well as the more 
serious and rare entities which generally 
get into the hands of clinics and those 
who specialize in major oral surgery. 

Chapter XIII, “Oral Manifestations 
of the Blood Dyscrasias,” is also good. 
This again is a chapter worth reading 
and having as a reference by the gen- 
eral practitioner ; often he is the first to 
see these conditions, many of which dis- 
close themselves early on the mucous 
membranes of the mouth. The chapter 
goes into oral manifestations of the 
anemias, agranulocytosis, etc. 

Although to some, oral surgery does 
not include pyorrhea and its treatment, 
others might think the author’s chapter 
on this subject very short and’ incom- 
plete. The flap operation and gingivec- 
tomy are the only subjects mentioned, 
and those briefly, in this chapter. 

Another fine chapter and a very in- 
clusive one of 232 pages is Chapter 
XXIII on fractures. This section starts 
with a history of early methods and then 
brings the reader up to date. These 
pages are replete with fine photographs, 
x-rays and drawings. The anatomy of 
the parts involved is given, showing the 
relation of muscular pull, blood supply, 
etc., to fractures, their reduction and im- 
mobilization. The author gives all of the 
classical methods of treating fractures 
and a few of his own invention. Here 
also is included the method of bone 
grafts in cases of non-union and the use 
of vitallium plates and screws. 

The important subject of osteomyelitis 
is rightfully given a complete, well writ- 
ten chapter. We would criticize a chap- 
ter called “Chemotherapy.” It includes 








only sulfanilamide and sulfathiazole ; no 
other drugs are mentioned. 

The book contains short chapters on 
“Shock,” “Treatment of Burns” and 
“War Wounds.” There is an excellent 
account of the prognathous and ortho- 
gnathous mandible with surgical correc- 
tion. The last chapter, “Skeletal Fixa- 
tion,” is up to the minute. It has to do 
with the very recent advances made in 
the treatment of fractures by externally 
controlled skeletal fixation. The appli- 
ances described are those of Roger 
Anderson, the veterinarian Otto Stader, 
Haynes-Griffin and Berry. These pin 
and adjustable external bar appliances 
are very well described and illustrated. 

At the end of the book is a list of 
references arranged alphabetically by 
authors. These might better have been 
given at the ends of the respective chap- 
ters to which they relate. In this way 
they would serve a more readily useful 
purpose than in the form in which they 
appear. 

All in all “Operative Oral Surgery” is 
an excellent book, useful both to the 
specialist and the general practitioner ; 
it will be an asset to any professional li- 
brary.—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., 
M.D.S. 


A Textbook for Dental Assistants. By 
Irwin Robert Levy, D.D.S. Formerly: 
Director, American Training Institute ; 
Chief of Dental Clinic, Big Sisters’ Or- 
ganization ; Assistant Dentist, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York City. Pp. 239 with 
217 illustrations. Index. Cloth. Price, 
$3.50. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1942. 


There has long been a need for a 
general text for dental assistants: one 
that did not concern itself too much with 
the inspirational values of the services 
that could be rendered ; one that did not 
try to teach the actual practice of den- 
tistry. Dr. Levy seems to have come 
closer to satisfying the need for a dental 
assistant’s text than the one or two others 
who have written on the subject. 

The approach is a practical one with- 
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out the grandiloquent introductions so 
often thought necessary to a text of this 
type ; the author proceeds directly to the 
task. The book has numerous illustra- 
tions taken from standard dental texts 
and these serve to sharpen the utility 
value of the volume. 

The opening chapter, quite properly, 
is devoted to chairside assisting which the 
author defines as “all aid that is given to 
the patient and to the dentist in the 
operating room.” Preparation of the 
patient for treatment and arrangement 
of the instruments on the bracket table 
are thoroughly discussed. An explana- 
tion of dental instruments, their types 
and uses, follows. 

In discussing dental fillings, the author 
covers all types from temporary to arti- 
ficial enamel and gold inlays. In the 
paragraphs on amalgam fillings the pro- 
cedure for mixing with mortar and pestle 
is thoroughly outlined. However, no 
mention is made of the use of electrical 
appliances in amalgamation. 

A detailed explanation of the series of 
operations involved in root canal therapy 
emphasizes the part of the dental assist- 
ant in maintaining absolute sterility dur- 
ing the procedures. 


Chapter II, “Dental Office Manage- 
ment,” covers the duties of the assistant 
as secretary, bookkeeper and housekeeper. 
In discussing the care of the office, Dr. 
Levy stresses the necessity of keeping the 
reception room attractive, the business 
office neat and tidy, the rest room com- 
fortable and clean, the operating room, 
the laboratory and the x-ray developing 
room spotless and shining. A thorough 
discussion of the care of all equipment 
is included in this chapter. The question 
of personal appearance and office eti- 
quette is also covered in a manner which 
makes the chapter required reading for 
dental assistants. Office records, includ- 
ing the appointment book, periodic re- 
calls, cash book, ledger, inventory lists, 
patient record charts and check book, all 
come in for detailed discussion. The 
important matter of fees and collections 
is taken up and samples of collection 
letters are given. 








Chapters on “Dental Anatomy,” “Den- 
tal Radiology,” “Oral Surgery,” ‘“Perio- 
dontia,” “Proper Use of the Toothbrush,” 
“Oral Hygiene,” “Pedodontia,” “Ortho- 
dontia,” “Models and Casts” and “Gold 
Inlays,” serve to give the assistant an 
excellent background for her work. Dr. 
Levy has included, in these chapters, 
much material of educational and prac- 
tical value. 

A glossary of fifteen hundred com- 
monly used dental terms and an index 
are a practical finish to a book which 
should be a part of every dental assist- 
ant’s library. 

The printing of the book is not entirely 
satisfactory in all instances. There are 
typographical errors and some of the 
illustrations are not clearly defined, an 
omission which might well result in con- 
fusion to some readers. However, all in 
all, the book is a decided improvement 
over other books on dental assisting and 
the conscientious assistant will find that 
time spent in reading the book will bring 
dividends that will greatly enhance her 
value to her employer.— Grace Olsen 
Swager. 


Sulfanilamide and Related Compounds in 
General Practice. By Wesley W. Spink, 
M.D., F.A.C.P., Associate Professor of 
Medicine, University of Minnesota Med- 
ical School. Second Edition. Pp. 256. Il- 
lustrated. Bibliography. Cloth. Price, 
$3.00. Chicago: The Year Book Pub- 
lishers Inc. 1942. 

The dramatic effects of the sulfona- 
mides in bringing to abrupt termination 
many of the serious and highly dreaded 
infections make this group of compounds 
the most welcome addition to our thera- 
peutic armamentarium in the present 
century. Their prophylactic effects in 
quickly terminating some forms of infec- 
tions when applied topically to wounds 
is now well established, and their use for 
this purpose is routine procedure by 
many surgeons. In their six years’ use as 
therapeutic agents the sulfonamides have 
not only held the center of the stage but 
have literally stolen the show in the 
therapeutic field. Their bibliography 
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now embraces over 800 references that 
have accumulated in that short time. 
The fact that the first edition of this 
book on sulfonamides met with such uni- 
versal acclaim that a second edition was 
prepared only one year later, is ample 
evidence of the widespread interest in the 
therapeutic possibilities of these com- 
pounds. This second edition contains 
one chapter on their use in dentistry, 
written by Carl T. Nelson, who holds 
both dental and medical degrees, which 
should be of special interest to all den- 
tists. To the dental practitioner this work 
constitutes a concise presentation of what 
is now generally accepted as the bacterio- 
static effect of these compounds; it dis- 
cusses very fully their modes of effecting 
cures in some types of infections and 
points out their inertness in others. 


Many of the purulent infections of the 
mouth and contiguous parts do not 
respond at all to the sulfonamides and 
much valuable time can be saved by 
knowing what they will not do. The 
diseases in which they bring about the 
most spectacular recoveries are those in 
which these compounds are adminis- 
tered internally in sufficient dosage to 
raise the patient’s sulfonamide blood 
level to at least 10 mg. per 100 cc. These 
patients must be hospitalized for their 
own protection and should be under the 
supervision of a physician during the 
three to five day period of this satura- 
tion; this is because of the frequency 
with which dangerous untoward effects 
occur whose early recognition and man- 
agement belongs in the field of general 
medicine. Although internal medication 
with the sulfonamides belongs in the field 
of internal medicine, many patients with 
oral foci of infection need this medica- 
tion but present themselves to the den- 
tist; it is then his responsibility to make 
the diagnosis and see that the patient 
receives appropriate treatment. 

The early chapters in this book lay an 
excellent foundation for sulfonamide 
therapy. The susceptibility of some bac- 
terial strains and the immunity of others 
to the several sulfonamides such as neo- 
prontosil, prontosil, sulfanilamide, sul- 








fapyridine, sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine, 
sulfaguanidine and sulfacetimide are 
outlined in detail and a thorough under- 
standing of these characteristics is essen- 
tial to success in their administration. 

Throughout the entire book the author 
urges a thorough study of each patient 
as a prerequisite to any therapy; this is 
to ascertain if possible not only what kind 
of infecting organisms are predominant, 
but the particular type or strain of the 
invader. On page 63 he states: “Since 
the sulfonamide drugs appear to have a 
considerable degree of specificity in their 
antibacterial action against various 
species of microorganisms, it must be 
emphasized again that their intelligent 
use is dependent upon precise bacterio- 
logic data. In many instances one is jus- 
tified in making a presumptive etiologic 
diagnosis on the basis of the symptom 
complex that the disease presents, and 
administering one of the compounds 
without further delay. Erysipelas usu- 
ally presents such a clear-cut picture 
that the clinician can begin specific 
therapy without even attempting to iso- 
late the etiologic agent. On the other 
hand, a patient with meningitis may be 
harboring the meningococcus or the 
pneumococcus, and under these circum- 
stances it is most important to make the 
proper distinction since the therapeutic 
attack differs.” To facilitate the choice 
of the most efficient drug for a given in- 
fection an attempt has been made to 
outline the preferential use of the sul- 
fonamide compounds. (Table 1.) Table 
2 includes those diseases for which the 
compounds are of doubtful value. It has 
been fairly well established that there is 
a group of diseases for which the com- 
pounds are of no value and, in some, 
actually harmful. (Table 3.) 


From this sample of the frankness of 
the author and his clear-cut style which 
makes the book easily readable, it is evi- 
dent that this is a timely addition to the 
library of every dentist, and should be 
read carefully by every practitioner who 
either recommends or administers sul- 
fonamide compounds.—P. G. Puter- 
baugh, M.D., D.D.S. 
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Professional Dentistry in American Soci- 
ety. By Alfred J. Asgis, M.A., D.D.S., 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Oral Sur- 
gery and Lecturer on Orientation at the 
New York University College of Dentis- 
try. With Foreword by Herman H. 
Horne, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, School 
of Education, New York University. Pp. 
175. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $3.50. New 
York : Clinical Press. 1943. 


“Professional Dentistry in American 
Society,” by Alfred J. Asgis, Ph.D., 
D.D.S., is an ultra modern treatise of 
dental history, dental philosophy, dental 
education, dental health education and 
social dentistry in one volume. The illus- 
trations are few and the references used 
numerous. 

This author is not content with being 
idealistic—even altruistic—but goes be- 
yond the roots into the subsoil. He gives 
the when, why and where (in his opin- 
ion) of nearly every important event 
concerning dentistry in the past. 

He is not given to prediction so much 
as to adroit recommendations for our 
profession’s future. Basically he is a 
teacher and author with a wide knowl- 
edge in each department of his discus- 
sion. He even has the temerity to advo- 
cate the apportionment of a large frac- 
tion of every dollar allotted by any form 
of health insurance, specifically for den- 
tistry. 

Every dental student, dentist, dental 
faculty member or public health worker 
interested in improved dental health 
conditions could profit from reading this 
book, for if read with an open mind, onc 
must gain worthwhile information. None 
of the above mentioned could agree with 
all of his conclusions, because no two of 
us can foresee the future alike. 

His work is a skillful compilation of 
numerous authorities with his own opin- 
ion given in the final analysis, hence such 
deductions should be carefully weighed 
by any reader. No one could be in total 
disagreement because of the eminent 
authorities quoted, nor can most of us 








who have been in practice for some time 
agree in toto. 

The closing paragraph of his intro- 
ductory note states, “Dentistry is still an 
unexplored field in health service. Those 
with courage, who seek new territory to 
conquer, will find it here. Dentistry 
needs them as much as they need den- 
tistry. My plea is to give the young men 
in dentistry a winning chance in the fu- 
ture. In the interest of democracy, let 
the dental school get closer to the dental 
student; let dental leadership get closer 
to the practicing dentists; and let the 
dental profession get closer to the peo- 
ple.” 

In my opinion Dr. Asgis’ book is 
a worthwhile contribution to our pro- 
fession from many viewpoints, even 
though many of his ideas and theories 
are in advance of our time. The passing 
of ten years may better prove the sound- 
ness of his writing—or the fallacy —Neil 
D. Vedder, D.D.S. 


The Dental Treatment of Maxillo-Facial 
Injuries. By W. Kelsey Fry, M.C., M.R. 
C.S., L.R.C.P., L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng.), 
Consulting Dental Surgeon to the Min- 
istry of Health, Dental Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. P. Rae Shepherd, L.DS., 
R.C.S. (Eng.), Dental Surgeon, East 
Grinstead Maxillo-Facial Unit. Alan C. 
McLeod, D.D.S. (Penn.), B.Sc. (Dent.) 
Toronto, L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng.), Dental 
Surgeon, East Grinstead Maxillo-Facial 
Unit. Gilbert J. Parfitt, M.R.C.S., L.R. 
C.P., L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng.), Dental Sur- 
geon, East Grinstead Maxillo-Facial 
Unit. With Foreword by F. R. Fraser, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Director General, Emer- 
gency Medical Service. Pp. 250 with 333 
illustrations. Index. Cloth. Price, $4.50. 
London: Blackwell Scientific Publica- 
tions Ltd. 1942. Reprinted in 1943. 


With the opening statement that no 
branch of medicine has made greater 
progress in this war, as in world war I, 
than the treatment of maxillo-facial in- 
juries, these authors have produced a 
most instructive treatise upon the work 
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of the dental surgeon in the immediate 
or early care of such cases. Admitting 
that no “hard-and-fast” line of demar- 
cation can be drawn between his field 
and that of the plastic surgeon, they 
nevertheless undertake primarily to cover 
the dental. 

Although it is generally recognized that 
more frequently than not plastic repair 
is carried through weeks or even months 
after the injuries have been received, and 
probably at a place remote from the 
scene of the injury, it is also realized that 
intelligent initial care may be a major 
factor in a successful eventual result and 
that, conversely, such an outcome may 
be jeopardized by lack of or ill-advised 
early treatment. The authors have had 
as their objective the purpose of provid- 
ing instruction “as simply as possible” 
upon such immediate care. 

The East Grinstead Maxillo-Facial 
Centre is one of nine devoted to plastic 
and prosthetic repair and it is utilized, 
therefore, in the training of dental sur- 
geons “who have had little or no experi- 
ence” in these cases. Inasmuch as (they 
observe) “the most efficient treatment 
. . » demands the closest cooperation be- 
tween the plastic and dental surgeon if 
the patient is to derive the maximum 
benefit,” the Units have been arranged 
for the services of both. 

Added to the fact that such British 
surgeons as Gillies and Fry have played 
a major role in developing present day 
surgical technics (as well as retrieving 
plastic surgery from the hands of charla- 
tans), during the last war and the inter- 
vening period, we recognize that the 
British have had an infinitely longer and 
more intimate contact with those prob- 
lems in the present war, and that their 
casualties comprehend those of civilian 
bombing victims as well as military. We 
will therefore do well to profit by their 
experience. 

This book, beginning with a brief but 
comprehensive review of anatomy of the 
parts, goes on to cover jaw fractures with 
their diagnosis, their reduction and fixa- 
tion ; field treatment with required sur- 
gery of hard and soft tissues ; impression 








with the construction and 
application of splints—many of the ap- 
pliances novel to us; and a final chapter 
on anesthesia. The illustrations are 
worthy of particular comment, being 
graphic and explicit. The preface aptly 
observes that “the use of words for the 
conveyance of ideas is generally less ef- 
fective than illustration” and_ these 
drawings are exceptionally explanatory. 

The authors are to be commended for 
their “condensed” volume in which ex- 
traneous material and references are 
omitted. Complimenting them the Min- 
ister of Health remarks that they have 
“observed well and recorded accurately” 
and he recommends the book for the 
British navy, army and air force. It may 
profitably be read and studied by dental 
officers of our services as well as the 
civilian dentist who may have occasion 
to utilize the instruction given.—F. F. 


Molt, D.D.S. 


technic, 


Textbook of Biochemistry. By Benjamin 
Harrow, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
City College of the City of New York. 
Third Edition, Revised. Pp. 537 with 118 
illustrations. Cloth. Price, $4.00. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company. 1943. 


The book, written in clear, concise 
English, covers most of the material nec- 
essary to inform a dental or medical stu- 
dent on the fundamentals of this basic 
science. Although all of the chapters are 
well written, several chapters merit ex- 
ceptional comment. 

The chapter on vitamins is up to date 
and describes the chemistry and the 
physiological effects of these substances 
very clearly. Furthermore, it is near the 
beginning of the book (chapter 8) where 
it is sorely needed to stimulate the stu- 
dent after completing some of the very 
complex “pure chemistry” which many 
students in medicine and dentistry find 
rather uninteresting. 

The chapter on carbohydrates is very 
good in that it gives the essential chem- 
istry of these compounds without getting 
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too involved in this highly specialized 
field. The chapter in the second edition 
discussed in some detail the degradation 
of carbohydrates by fermentation which 
is of prime importance in a study of 
dental caries. It is unfortunate that this 
material was not included in the third 
edition. 

The chapter on inorganic metabolism 
is very good, especially for medical stu- 
dents. Some space is devoted to the rela- 
tion of fluorine to mottled teeth, although 
very little space is allotted to normal cal- 
cification of the teeth or to dental caries. 

The hormones are described in some 
detail and with exceptionally good illus- 
trations. Considerable emphasis is placed 
upon the interrelationship of these 
powerful substances. 

In general the book is very teachable, 
contains the proper information and is 
readily accepted by the students. Al- 
though I consider it one of the best books 
of its type, it is written primarily for 
medical students and does not contain 
sufficient information on teeth, saliva 
and dental caries which would be of 
maximum importance to students of 


dentistry.—L. S. Fosdick, Ph.D. 


A Scrapbook of Dental Informalities. By 
Herbert Ely Williams, D.D.S., with an 
introduction by Victor H. Levitz, D.D.S.. 
Pp. 172. Cloth. n.d., n.p. (Privately 
printed.) 


This is a curious book. It is also colossal. 

It is curious in that it ever reached 
print at all and colossal in its disregard 
for even the simple canons of good gram- 
mar and writing. 

Several other things, equally embrac- 
ing, should be said of it at once. Every 
item in the book is “dedicated” to some- 
one or other. The volume has a thousand 
or so “sponsors” whose names are rever- 
ently appended to the text. The book 
has been published privately, and a rea- 
sonable deduction from that fact is that 
no established publisher thought it de- 








sirable to place this material between 
book covers. 

The reviewing of such a book has its 
dangers, for it provides the unprecedented 
opportunity of offending not only one 
author, but also several hundred “dedi- 
catees” and a thousand odd sponsors— 
many of whom are certain to consider 
an adverse review as an affront on the 
basic decencies of American life. But, 
in this predicament, the reviewer takes 
courage from two sayings of the author 
himself and lets each apply where it will : 
“Getting started is harder than going 
ahead” and “The disadvantage of being 
a perfect gentleman is, one can not ex- 
press himself perfectly in detail.” 

“A Scrapbook of Dental Informalities” 
owes a good deal of its style and content 
to such worthies as Elmer Wheeler, 
Edgar A. Guest, Walt Mason, Dale Car- 
negie and Dorothy Dix. It is a collec- 
tion of sentences and paragraphs which 
the author presumably cherishes as the 
best of his work. These deal with dental 
topics of all sorts and with those popular 
virtues that are the special field of the 
“cracker barrel” philosopher. The style 
used has been called “homey” and is 
characterized by a constant neglect of 
final “g’s.” In its ultimate manifesta- 
tions this style produces narcotic doggerel 
which begins “when I’m down and feelin’ 
blue .. .” There is a further complica- 
tion, for the author believes that chronic 
alliteration adds lavishly to lasting liter- 
ary allure. It does not. 

The author’s literary and _ scientific 
orthodoxy can best, perhaps, be exempli- 
fied in quotations selected at random: 


A wild deer hit with only one buckshot 
and injured no more than an ordinary extrac- 
tion wound, lies down in the sun and licks 
the wound. Considering probable secondary 
hemorrhage, patients should be instructed to 
refrain from undue effort following extraction. 
The soothing caress of the tongue on the new 
wound and the sun rays might benefit the 
patient as well as the deer. Printed instruc- 
tions on after-extraction care should invari- 
ably be given the patient. 


Most undesirable is tenaciously clinging 
tartar to lingual aspects of lower dentures, 
which patients often associate with inferior 
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material. If it is necessary to remove calcific 
deposits from natural teeth semi-annually, 
lower dentures should be constructed as nearly 
tartar proof as possible. 


Unneeded, saliva ejectors are excess baggage. 
Patients respond to swallowing instructions 
and swallow—called the art of swallowing. 
Patients swallow at all other times and should 
swallow all the time—that is what saliva is 
for. Ladies don’t drule (sic) at card four- 
somes. Saliva ejector tips should be discarded 
after each patient and patients told and 
shown of the discard enjoy the idea... . 


Heart shaped molar buccal cavities con- 
forming to anatomical form, attract the atten- 
tion of patients who proudly show them to 
their neighbors. Gold has a traditional psy- 
chological influence of “standardness,” being 
more likely to be shown than something not 
so golden. ... 


There is a good deal more of this on, 
roughly, the same level. For those who 
care, there are also fifteen pages of epi- 
grams, a form of expression in which 
Bacon, Pope, Macaulay and Marcus 
Aurelius also won some distinction, and 
some diagrams of “pig-trough, heart- 
and funnel-shaped” cavities. 

These are severe strictures, but if “A 
Scrapbook” pretends to be a book to be 
read by dentists, then the ordinary stand- 
ards of writing and sound dental science 
apply. If, however, it is meant to be a 
sermon, an adventure in good will or a 
testimonial —that is another thing—a 
thing, by the way, in which this reviewer 
has an extreme lack of interest. 

For those readers who feel the need of 
this type of book in its higher forms, this 
reviewer recommends the many works 
of C. N. Johnson for their dental and 
inspirational content. There is also a 
little volume, “A Truthtelling Manual 
and the Art of Worldly Wisdom,”* by 
Baltasar Gracian, which will give more 
pleasure and value in one page than 
Dale Carnegie, Elmer Wheeler and H. 
E. Williams give in their entire books. 

Readers who feel strongly about this 
review should address their letters care- 
fully to the reviewer: Ujiji, Tanganyika 
Territory, Africa. 





*Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1934. 








A Textbook of Histology. By Alexander 
A. Maximow, late Professor of Anatomy, 
University of Chicago and William 
Bloom, Professor of Anatomy, University 
of Chicago. Fourth Edition. Pp. 695 with 
562 illustrations, some in color. Cloth. 
Price, $7. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 1942. 


One of the major problems in writing 
a histological treatise is keeping it up to 
date. So many investigators in all parts 
of the world are carrying on individual 
studies on minute sections of the field. 
For example, practically every dental 
and medical school is doing some form 
of histological research and many of the 
theses submitted for graduate degrees 
are reports of histological studies. Some 
of these works completely revise the old 
concept in one branch of the field or 
clarify a controversial subject; this anti- 
quates the previous writing on this point. 
William Bloom, professor of anatomy at 
the University of Chicago, has accom- 
plished a prodigious task in keeping “The 
Textbook of Histology” modern. This, 
the fourth edition, was so thoroughly 
revised, that the entire text had to be 
reset. Dr. Bloom says, “The greatest 
changes are in the introduction and the 
chapters dealing with bone, nerve, spleen, 
the female generative system and the 
eye.” 

This is one of the best single books for 
teaching general histology in print to- 
day ; it is used as a text in many medical 
and dental schools. For this purpose one 
of its faults might be that it is too in- 
clusive for student use. In the dental 
school it cannot replace specialized books 
in dental histology but, for general his- 
tology, it is excellent. 

Of particular interest to the dentist 
should be the chapters on “Epithelium,” 
“The Oral Cavity and Associated Struc- 
tures” and “The Teeth.” The chapter 
on the oral cavity is very good although 
we would think that it could be more 
specific on the subject of the mucous 
membrane; it is very general. In some 
instances, also, dental authorities do not 
entirely agree with statements found in 
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this chapter. For example, on the sub- 
ject of hornification of mouth epithelium 
the author says: “The epithelium is of 
the stratified squamous type and in its 
deeper layers is more or less distinctly 
fibrillated. In man, under physiologic 
conditions, it does not undergo cornifi- 
cation. The nucleus of the cells of the 
superficial layers shrinks and degenerates, 
but does not disappear, and the cell body 
does not reach the same degree of flat- 
ness as in the epidermis.” 

This statement on hornification is 
contradictory to the direct findings of 
some dental histologists, notably Orban 
and Weinman who have demonstrated 
all the degrees of hornification in the 
gingiva of the human mouth under nor- 
mal or physiological conditions. This 
reviewer, in a thesis on the subject of 
“The Mucous Membrane and Sub- 
mucosa of the Oral Cavity,” shows slides 
of normal gingival epithelium in which 
the mucosa ranges from non-hornified, 
through parakeratosis or partial hornifi- 
cation, to heavily hornified. Many dental 
authorities believe that hornification may 
be considered normal in gingival mucosa 
and is also a desirable condition in this 
location. 

For descriptive purposes it would also 
seem better if the various layers of mouth 
epithelium were clearly stated and de- 
scribed; for an understanding of these 
layers the reader must refer back to the 
chapter on epithelium and even then the 
differences between skin and mucous 
membrane are not clearly defined. 

The chapter on teeth is excellent ; it is 
short as might be expected in a book of 
this general nature. This chapter draws 
freely from such well known dental his- 
tologists as Schour and Massler, Orban, 
Noyes and Gottlieb. Many of its illus- 
trations are used through the courtesy of 
these authors. 

Other chapters which we would judge 
to be of great interest to the dentist are 
those on the “Blood,” “Bone,” “Nervous 
Tissue,” “Endocrine Glands” and the 
“Eye.” The chapters mentioned are only 
eight of a total of twenty-seven, all of 
which are good. 











Besides its excellent text this book is 
noteworthy for its wonderful illustrations 
in the form of photomicrographs and 
drawings. The fourth edition has thirty- 
five new figures. Some of the three di- 
mensional drawings in black and white 
and in color are beautiful. In using this 
book, one is especially impressed at the 
artistry of the original author, Alexander 
A. Maximow. A good percentage of the 
illustrations are his and all of them are 
professional in character. The color 
work, again especially the three dimen- 
sional drawings, is unusually good. In 
part, credit must go to the W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, publishers, for an excel- 
lent printing job. 

To close this review we would say that 
if the dentist is searching for a good, 
modern histology book, this is the book 
of choice; it is well written and easy to 
read.—W. P.S., Jr. 


Recent Advances in Anesthesia and 
Analgesia [including Oxygen Therapy). 
By C. Langton Hewer, M.B., B.S. 
(Lond.), D.A. (R.C.P. & 8S. Eng.), 
Senior Anesthetist, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Anesthetist, Brompton Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Chest; Senior 
Anesthetist, St. Andrew’s Hospital, Dol- 
lis Hill; Anesthetist, Emergency Dock, 
Queen Mary’s Hospital, Roehampton, 
Ministry of Pensions; Late Senior Anes- 
thetist, Queen’s Hospital for Children; 
Late Anesthetic Specialist, R.A.M.C. 
Fourth Edition. Pp. 341 with 135 illus- 
trations. Bibliography and Index. Cloth. 
Price, $5.50. Philadelphia: The Blakiston 
Company. 1943. 


The book is divided into twenty-five 
chapters and, in each chapter, the author 
attempts to present the current opinions 
and the recent advances made in anes- 
thesia for special surgical procedures 
such as cranial surgery, endoscopy, nasal 
and oral surgery. Many volumes have 
been written and many pages in the cur- 
rent literature have been devoted to the 
subject of anesthesia but few men have 
taken the time to analyze the new de- 
velopments. The author of this book is 
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deserving of commendation by the mem- 
bers of the medical and dental profes- 
sions for providing a concise collection of 
some of the important advances made 
during the past several years. 

Dr. Hewer has acted in the capacity 
of editor as well as author, selecting the 
advances made in anesthesia from the 
original reports. Extensive bibliographies 
appear at the end of each chapter. 

The dental profession will be inter- 
ested especially in Chapter XVII, “An- 
esthesia and Analgesia for Dental Sur- 
gery.” The author states that, “At the 
present time local analgesia is usually 
employed for dental extractions in adults 
who dislike nitrous oxide and when in- 
jections can be made into normal tis- 
sues.” The following technic for infiltra- 
tion analgesia is given, “Two injections 
are usually made at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to the long axis of the tooth 
to be extracted, the mucous membrane 
being pierced near the free margin of 
the interdental tags in front and behind 
the tooth. A single injection is then made 
into the lingual side of the gum towards 
the apex of the tooth.” The latest reports 
indicate that injections are rarely made 
into the free margins but into the muco- 
buccal fold, in the region of the apex of 
the tooth. 

The book is particularly well organ- 
ized and undoubtedly will be of interest 
to those of the dental profession inter- 
ested in all aspects of anesthesia.—Henry 
J. Droba, D.D.S. 


Synopsis of Traumatic Injuries of the Face 
and Jaws. By Douglas B. Parker, M.D.., 
D.D.S., Associate Professor, Department 
of Oral Surgery, School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, Columbia University. Pp. 
326 with 229 illustrations. Cloth. Price, 
$4.50. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company. 1943. 


“Synopsis of Traumatic Injuries of the 
Face and Jaws” is a neat, concise hand- 
book, very timely when we consider that 
a big part of surgery will now deal with 
war wounds and industrial accidents. 








Many surgeons who formerly were not 
interested in such work, will be called 
upon to turn their attention to that 
branch of the healing art. This book is 
a good resumé of much of the surgery 
done by dentists and physicians in the 
first world war, and more that is being 
done in our present war. 

This is essentially a combined surgery 
and anatomy book of the head and face 
and treats of both these fields in a plain 
concise way. The illustrations are many 
and educational showing the parts most 
prone to accident and injury. 

Chapter I explains the causes of ac- 
cidents and the results of deformities in- 
duced by trauma and burns. Much of 
such trauma is due to airplane and auto- 
mobile travel; our mode of living and 
travelling greatly influences the nature of 
accidents and their subsequent treatment. 

Chapter II treats of the general an- 
atomy of the head and face, the nerve 
and blood supply, effects of injury of 
the skin and mucous membrane and the 
reaction of the teeth to injury. Chapter 
III explains first aid applied at the 
source of accident, control of shock and 
hemorrhage, suture material, hemorrhage 
from bones, hemostatic agents, artificial 
respiration, tracheotomy, etc. Shock, its 
causes and treatment, use of oxygen and 
general information are studied in chap- 


ter IV. 


In chapter V, one of the most inter- 
esting and absorbing parts of the recent 
history of medicine and surgery is re- 
viewed, new remedies in relation to con- 
trol and prevention of infection. This is 
a particularly excellent chapter in the 
book. 

The next chapter takes up the causes 
of wounds; many of these causes are 
new to this generation such as blast 
wounds, gun shot wounds, stab wounds, 
chemical burns, etc. Chapter VII treats 
entirely of wounds of the face and is un- 
usually well illustrated. There is also a 
good resumé of types of burns ; these, in- 
cidentally, will be the cause of much suf- 
fering and deformity in the present his- 
tory of industry and war. 


A later chapter treats of fractures, 
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immobilization of parts, splints of vari- 
ous sorts, x-rays and anesthetics. One of 
the best chapters is given over to the 
technic of using appliances and splints 
for immobilization. The last chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of the complica- 
tions that may arise during surgery. 

All told this should be an excellent 
book for either the dentist or the physi- 
cian because it is complete but not 
cumbersome ; it is extremely easy to read 
and to refer to, and in most cases, al- 
though the book is titled a synopsis, its 
content is voluminous enough to cover the 
subject matter well—Wm. P. Schoen, 
B.A., M.A., M.D. 


Fundamentals of Dentistry in Medicine 
and Public Health. By John Oppie Mc- 
Call, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Director, The 
Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Denta! 
Clinic, New York City; Consultant in 
Dentistry, the New York Hospital, New 
York. With a Foreword by Wilson G. 
Smillie, M.D., Professor of Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine, Cornell Uni- 


versity College of Medicine. Pp. 161 
with 46 illustrations and numerous 
tables. Glossary. Index. Cloth. Price, 


$3.00. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1938. 


John Oppie McCall’s revealing book 
as per subtitle, steps outside of the con- 
fines of dentistry and becomes a guide for 
the medical practitioner as well as the 
medical student. The author shows fore- 
sight which has proved prophetic in at- 
tacking the problems which have since 
developed during world war II. Demands 
of the day, in keeping with many paral- 
lels in other fields, have made it neces- 
sary for the physician and the dentist to 
work together for the welfare of human- 
ity. 

The author’s message is that the up- 
build and continuance of good health 
often depends appreciably on preventive 
dentistry and correct diet. He emphasizes 
here that since every tooth is reached by 
the constant and general body blood 








supply, poison can be carried rapidly 
from any infected tooth to every point in 
the body and that therefore the physi- 
cian who would handle his patients 
with perfect success must have a com- 
plete working knowledge of wherein 
dental as well as medical fields overlap ; 
only thus will he be able to give wise 
counsel to his patients on preventive den- 
tistry. (Reports from the military front 
now reinforce this foresight and, in fact, 
stress the idea that future overlapping 
training in the medical and dental fields 
should produce unusual graduates who 
could interchange fields capably.) 

The author can expect educators and 
Boards of Education to show a decided 
interest in this book (as the foresighted 
ones are already doing, especially in New 
York and Chicago), since he makes clear 
that the decay of deciduous teeth may 
be averted. (Said educators and Boards 
of Education should be given much 
credit for their cooperation ethically and 
financially in preventive dentistry.) The 
author’s advice to mothers, through PTA 
influence, should move women to action. 
The glossary is unusually helpful. The 
illustrations are masterful. The tables 
are clear and concise. Excellent refer- 
ences impel one to read further. Chapters 
on embryology, histology, occlusion, ca- 
ries, diet, gingivitis, etc., come right to 
the point. This is a fine book, especially 
for public health officers, public health 
nurses, school physicians and all others 
interested in public health education. 

I was particularly pleased to note that 
the author lectured to medical students 
on this subject and I sincerely hope that 
this becomes a part of the curriculum of 
all medical schools in the country; I am 
sure dentists will agree that medical 
practitioners should have some knowl- 
edge of the “Fundamentals of Dentistry 
in Medicine and Public Health.” 

This is a great book and I urge you 
to read it—Carl Greenwald, D.D.S., 
M.D.S. 
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Outline of the Chemistry of Dental Ma- 
terials. By Laurence G. Wesson, Ph.D. 
Price, $1.50. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company. 1942. Reviewed in the Feb- 


ruary issue. 


Periodontal Diseases. By Arthur H. Mer- 
ritt, D.D.S., M.S., F.A.C.D., F.A.A.P. 
Price $3.75. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1942. Reviewed in the Febru- 
ary issue. 


Taber's Cyclopedic Medical Dictionary. 
Including a Digest of Medical Subjects. 
By Clarence Wilbur Taber. Price, $3.00. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company. 
1942. Reviewed in the May issue. 


Textbook of Periodontia (Oral Medicine). 
By Samuel Charles Miller, D.D.S., F.A. 
C.D. Price, $9.50. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Company. 1943. 


Traumatic Surgery of the Jaws, Including 
First Aid Treatment. By Kurt H. Thoma, 
D.M.D. Price, $6. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Company. 1942. Reviewed in the 
February issue. 


Vitamin Therapy in General Practice. By 
Edgar S. Gordon, M.D., M.A. and EI- 
mer L. Sevringhaus, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Price, $2.75. Chicago: The Year Book 
Publishers, Inc. 1942. Reviewed in the 
May issue. 


1942 Year Book of Dentistry. Edited by 
Charles G. Darlington, M.D., George W. 
Wilson, D.D.S., Howard C. Miller, 
D.D.S., Walter H. Wright, D.D.S., Ph.D., 
George R. Moore, D.D.S., M.A. Price, 
$3.00. Chicago: The Year Book Publish- 
ers, Inc. 1942. Reviewed in the May 
issue. 
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in 1931. At present he is assistant editor of 
The Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, Mid-Monthly Issue; past editor of The 
Fortnightly Review of the Chicago Dental 
Society, 1937-41; past editor of the ILLINOIS 
DENTAL JOURNAL, 1940-42. Secretary, Nation- 
al Health Program Committee, American 
Dental Association. Assistant professor of 
Ethics and Social Relations, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery. Writer and lecturer on 
socio-economic dental subjects. Supreme His- 
torian (Editor), of Desmos of Delta Sigma 
Delta fraternity. 
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John R. Thompson—Was graduated from 
Northwestern University Dental School in 
1934; became a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society in 1935. At present Dr. 
Thompson is associate professor of Oral Anat- 
omy and Comparative Odontology at’ the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentistry. He 
received his M.S.D. degree in orthodontia 
from Northwestern University and his degree 
of M.S. in orthodontia from the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Thompson held a Carnegie fel- 
lowship for one year and was on the program 
for the annual meeting of the state society 
in 1942. 


James H. Keith—D.M.D. from Tufts Dental 
School, 1912. Joined state society in 
1924. United States Army Dental Corps, 
1917-1923. Northwestern University Dental 
School course in oral surgery 1923. Mem- 
ber Chicago Society of Oral Surgeons. Staff 
member of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL (Here 
and There column), and of The Fortnightly 
Review of the Chicago Dental Society. 


Harry Sicher-—Born in 1889 in Vienna, Aus- 
tria; attended medical school of Vienna Uni- 
versity, 1907-1913; graduated with M.D. de- 
gree. Instructor and assistant First Anatomical 
Institute, Vienna University Medical School 
1913-1922; assistant professor of Dentistry 
(Anatomy and Embryology) Vienna Univer- 
sity, 1920; associate professor, 1933. Research 
Fellow First Anatomical Institute, Vienna 
University, 1933. associate professor of Neu- 
roanatomy, Chicago Medical School, 1939- 
1942. Associate professor of Anatomy, Histol- 
ogy and Research, Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, School of Dentistry, Loyola Univer- 
sity; published eighty papers on embryology, 
comparative anatomy and applied anatomy, 
especially anatomy of local anesthesia. Books: 
“Anatomy for Dentists” (with J. Tandler), 
“Anatomy and Technique of Oral Local An- 
esthesia,” “Textbook of Exodontia.” 


Maynard K. Hine—Was graduated from the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentistry in 
1930; he received his degree of Master of 
Science in 1932 and then took a Rockefeller 
Fellowship in Rochester, New York. He is 
assistant professor of Dental Pathology and 
Therapeutics at his alma mater and has con- 
tributed many articles to the dental literature, 
mostly of a research nature. Dr. Hine is a 
staff member of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
and The Fortnightly Review of the Chicago 
Dental Society. 








John F. Svoboda—Assistant professor of Exo- 
dontia and Minor Oral Surgery, Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, School of Dentistry, 
Loyola University; received his D.D.S. in 
1929, his B.S. in 1935 and his M.D.S. in 
1942. After graduation in 1929, he was ap- 
pointed ‘resident oral surgeon in the Depart- 
ment of Oral and Plastic Surgery at Cook 
County hospital, Chicago; since then he has 
been on the faculty of his alma mater. He 
has also been a faculty member of the Illinois 
and Chicago Dental Society Study Club in 
Oral Surgery and Diagnosis and has appeared 
before many societies in the middle west as a 
lecturer and clinician; he is an excellent pho- 
tographer, especially in color and in the oral 
cavity. 


P. G. Puterbaugh—Was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, School of 
Dentistry, Loyola University in 1902; became 
a member of the Illinois State Dental Society 
in 1911 and served as president in 1926. Dr. 
Puterbaugh is professor of Principles of Medi- 
cine and associate professor of Oral Surgery 
at his alma mater and the author of several 
widely read books on dental subjects. He also 
has his M.D. degree. Dr. Puterbaugh is Su- 
preme Scribe of Delta Sigma Delta fraternity 
and served as Grand Master of that organiza- 
tion in 1938-39. 


Neil D. Vedder—Was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, School of Dentistry in 
1901. He is a life member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society; having become a mem- 
ber in 1905. Served on Executive Council of 
state society and held many other state society 
positions; former mayor of Carrollton. Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
1942-43. 


Frederick F. Molt—Was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, School of 
Dentistry, Loyola University in 1901; became 
a member of the Illinois State Dental Society 
in 1905. At present he is serving as captain 
in the navy dental corps stationed at Great 
Lakes. He specialized in oral surgery before 
entering service and was on the faculty of the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, teaching 
exodontia and oral surgery. He is a past 
president of the American Society of Oral 
Surgeons and the Pierre Fauchard Academy. 
Capt. Molt is a member of Xi Psi Phi fra- 
ternity, a Fellow of the International College 
of Dentists, a Fellow of the New York Acad- 
emy of Dentistry, a charter member of the 
American Society of Oral Surgeons and of 
the Radiological Society of North America, a 
member of Omicron Kappa Upsilon and the 
Chicago Dental Research Club. 
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Leonard S. Fosdick—Was born at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, and went to Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio; in 1927 he received a B.S. 
from Southern College, Lakeland, Florida; 
in 1929 he received his M.S. and in 1932 his 
Ph.D., both from Northwestern University. 
He has gone from assistant in Chemistry on 
the Evanston Campus of Northwestern in 
1927, to professor of Chemistry at Northwest- 
ern University Dental School in 1942. Dr. 
Fosdick was president of the Chicago chapter 
of the International Association for Dental 
Research in 1941, treasurer of the Northwest- 
ern chapter of Sigma Xi 1940-1941, associate 
editor Dental Research and Graduate Study 
Bulletin, 1938, treasurer 1940-1941 and editor 
of the Chicago chapter J.A.D.R. He is a 
member of the American Chemical Society, 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. His published papers, 
mostly of a research and chemical nature, 
are too numerous to mention here. 


Henry J. Droba—Was graduated from the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentistry in 
1928, where he is assistant professor of Oral 
Surgery; he has been teaching minor oral 
surgery and anesthesiology since graduation. 
Dr. Droba has appeared before many societies 
and written a great number of papers on 
various phases of minor oral surgery. 


Wm. P. Schoen—Received his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Marquette University where he 
subsequently taught for several years in the 


. liberal arts department. His M.D. degree was 


earned at Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
where he was graduated in 1895. Since 
graduation from medical college he has 
been in the general practice of medicine in 
Chicago. 


Carl Greenwald—Was graduated from the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, School of 
Dentistry, Loyola University in 1930; M.D.S. 
Northwestern University Dental School. Re- 
cipient of Distinguished Service Award of 
Junior Association of Commerce of Chicago 
for public dental health work; member of 
the faculty, Northwestern University Dental 
School; organizer and director of Chicago’s 
new dental health program. Author of many 
articles on dental health education; associated 
with Chicago Health Department since 1931; 
Chief of Division of Dental Hygiene, Chicago 
Health Department since 1934. Commissioned 
as assistant dental surgeon, United States 
Public Health Service (Reserve). 












Ohe President’s Page 


By Frank J. Hurlstone, D.D.S. 


The Illinois State Dental Society was confronted with the problem of 
how to provide constructive fall programs to its members and at the 
same time overcome the present transportation difffculties and hotel con- 
gestion. The solution was found in an idea whereby the program would 
be carried to its members. The essayists and those responsible for the 
program would travel from city to city rather than have several hundred 
members travel to a central meeting place. Something new in state 
society meetings has thus been initiated in the Postgraduate Assembly on 
War Medicine and Surgery to be held in Rock Island on October 25 ; 
in East St. Louis on October 27, and Decatur on October 29. Complete 
information regarding the three assemblies is being carried in current 
issues of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL. 

Returning veterans may not only need unusual treatment themselves 
but they may be carriers of diseases having oral manifestations. The 
Program Committee has therefore planned the subjects with a view to 
helping civilian dentists keep abreast of developments in treatment in 
order that these dentists may be prepared to help meet such postwar 
problems. To integrate the subjects of medicine, surgery and oral and 
plastic surgery with actual experiences in war, the cooperation was sought 
of Brig. Gen. John M. Willis, Commanding General of the Medical Re- 
placement Training Center at Camp Grant. Gen. Willis and his chief 
dental surgeon, Lt. Col. James S. Pegg, have been extremely helpful to 
the cause of dentistry. Gen. Willis is granting leaves to three of his offi- 
cers who are especially equipped to discuss the treatment of shock and 
hemorrhage ; the use of sulfonamides ; the treatment of fractures ; tropical 
diseases ; military sanitation; military psychiatry; aviation medicine and 
oral and plastic surgery in war. 

Although the traveling Postgraduate Assembly on War Medicine and 
Surgery was primarily conceived to meet wartime restrictions, this man- 
ner of presenting scientific programs, if successful, may well set a pattern 
for the future, so that dentists will not be required to spend too much 
time away from their offices. 








HERE and THERE 








Probably no pursuit has brought more 
pleasure to the human race than that of 
hurling insults at one another. It is an 
ancient practice: possibly the sharp 
tongue was as early a weapon of offense 
as the sharpened stick and biting words 
accompanied the arrows of primitive 
battle. St. James has this to say about 
it—“and the tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity. So is the tongue among our 
members, it defileth the body and setteth 
on fire of Hell. But the tongue no man 
can tame, it is an unruly evil full of 
deadly poison.” Never in history have 
the opportunities and the need for effec- 
tive insults been more plentiful and 
tempting than today. Several radio pro- 
grams subsist on them and even along 
the battle front they come into their own. 
According to reports of the battle of Attu 
it was no uncommon occurrence for 
American soldiers to advance on a dug- 
out and sing out, “Come on out you 
y-b.b.’s.” And in perfect English would 
come the retort courteous, “Come and 
get us you Yankee so and so’s.” Need- 
less to say the Japs have a bit of an 
advantage, so far, for many of them 
speak English whereas very few Ameri- 
cans speak Japanese. But give the Ameri- 
can doughboy a few more months and 
he’ll be hurling choice Jap epithets with 
the same unerring accuracy that he 
throws his hand grenades. 


Postwar Beauty 


It’s going to be a different world after 
the war, sure enough. America’s inven- 
tors can’t get the rubber or tin for their 
gadgets, but that doesn’t keep them from 
inventing. And it is with something of 
apprehension that we look to the day 
when all this pent-up flood of inventions 
is loosed upon us. We weren’t really 
worried about it until we heard about 
the new inflated glamour cap for the 
bathing beauties that is all patented and 
ready, just as soon as we kick the Japs 
out of the rubber country. This is a 
moulded rubber cap to which is vul- 
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canized a waterproof wig made up into 
a well dressed head of hair. The whole 
thing is then blown up with air to make 
it look like something out of Hollywood 
(or maybe something out of Salvador 
Dali). And as if that idea isn’t fantastic 
enough there has been organized a Na- 
tional Society to Discourage the Use of 
the Name Smith for Purposes of Hypo- 
thetical Illustration. A number of people, 
name of Smith, figured it was confusing 
enough having many thousands of fel- 
low citizens of the same name, without 
having a lot of hypothetical illustrations 
around, too. They are plumping for 
strict use of the name Doe for p.o.h.i. 
Now it’s only a matter of time before the 
Does get together and organize a Na- 
tional Society to Discourage the Use of 
the Name Doe for Purposes of Hypo- 
thetical Illustration; and so on—usque 
ad nauseam. 


Ideals 


It is only the people who believe in 
things who ever have the chance to actu- 
ally see them. Professor Langley, one of 
the earlier experimenters in aviation, had 
to endure years of ridicule because he be- 
lieved that a heavier than air machine 
could be made to fly. The Wright broth- 
ers, too, were just as crazy but, because 
they believed, they lived to make the 
machine that would fly. Marconi believed 
he could talk by wireless and went on to 
invent a practical method; Edison be- 
lieved he could do things with electricity ; 
Francis Jenkins believed he could make 
pictures move ; Simon Lake believed he 
could make a boat that would travel 
under water; Lord Kelvin believed that 
ice could be made artificially in the 
home ; other experimenters believed that 
a carriage could be made to run without 
horses. Although they had never seen 
these things, these men believed in them 
so hard that they actually were able to 
produce them. Which leads one to the 
conclusion that the things we believe in 
are the only things we can make come 








true. Well, how about believing that 
there is more good than evil in this world 
and that consequently the powers of 
righteousness will overcome the powers 
of evil—in other words that we'll lick 
the tar out of the Germans and the Japs? 


His First Bifocals 


Dear Dr.: I assure you that in you I 


have the utmost confidence, but in regard ° 


to the bifocals that you recently pre- 
scribed for me, could it be possible that 
the post office delivered to me the pair 
that might have been intended for some 
member of the Brain Trust? Since the 
date of incarceration behind them I 
have: fallen downstairs; stumbled up- 
stairs ; amputated left fender from family 
flivver ; given hat-check girl quarter in- 
stead of usual nickel; missed five twelve- 
inch putts at a quarter a putt; stabbed 
favorite daughter in hand at dining table 
reaching for biscuit; (each party was 
reaching for entirely different and sep- 
arate biscuit) bitten right thumb badly 
while feeding hot dog to self; had ear 
lip-sticked bidding wife (my own) good- 
bye. And I was just meekly and un- 
obtrusively wondering if you could 
hammer me out a pair of simple, country- 
style, unifocals, something of a plain 
bore, muzzle loading, home-grown type 
and let me get out from behind the self- 
filling, triple automatic, streamline, air- 
conditioned, ultra-kaleidoscopic _ spell 
binder. I expect to be in Evanston next 
Tuesday, the 25, to have frames of said 
bifocals adjusted to what my friends 
sometimes laughingly refer to as my face, 
and I am coming to see you a minute, if 
you can see me and I can see you, and 
let you give them the final O.K. 
Rather dazedly yours, 

The above is a bona-fide copy of a 
letter received by a local oculist. Let it be 
a lesson to all of you who are approach- 
ing the half century mark. You've got 
this experience coming ! 

An economist is a man who knows a 
great deal about a very little, and who 
goes on knowing more and more about 
less and less, until finally he knows prac- 
tically everything about nothing ; where- 
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as a professor, on the other hand, knows 
very little about a great deal and keeps 
on knowing less and less about more and 
more until he finally knows practically 
nothing about everything . . . A pessimist 
is an optimist who tried to make other 
people practice what he preached... A 
synonym is a word you use when you 
can’t spell the other one . . . A discreet 
presence is something between the bed- 
side manner of the family physician and 
the last-testament drafting of the family 
lawyer . . . Democracy is the state of 
being glorified under several heads 
whereas Fascism is the state of being sub- 
dued under one heel . . . A politician is 
a man who never misses an opportunity 
to make a speech and never makes a 
speech without missing an opportunity 
. . . College bred: just a four year loaf, 
never self-raising—requires lots of dough. 


Haste Makes Waste 


Our friend the mailman reports that 
the post office has no end of trouble with 
people who hurriedly write letters and 
mail them, and then immediately wish 
they hadn’t. He tells of a man who had 
a bit of a tiff with his beloved and wrote 
her a scorching letter telling her, in all 
probability, where she could go. No 
sooner had the missive disappeared into 
the depths of the box than he was smit- 
ten with regret. He considered breaking 
and entering but bethought himself of 
the penalty ; three years in the hoosegow. 
So he took up his vigil and waited for 
the carrier to arrive. He pleaded with 
the carrier to let him have his letter 
back. But the carrier, too, had visions of 
the penalty attached to the breaking of 
rules in the post office department; he 
might lose his job! The only way out 
was to file an application with the post 
master, who, upon full proof and iden- 
tification of the letter would wire the 
receiving postmaster to withold the mail, 
at the gentleman’s expense, of course. 
This is apparently Uncle Sam’s hard- 
boiled way of being very sure that there 
is no tampering—anywhere, anyhow— 
with mail you’ve entrusted to him.— 


James H. Keith. 








Announcement 


A full-day Postgraduate Assembly on War Medicine and Surgery, sponsored by the 
Illinois State Dental Society will be held : 


October 25 in Rock Island 
October 27 in East St. Louis 
October 29 in Decatur 
Subjects to be covered : 
1. Surgery in War: 
a) treatment of shock 
b) treatment of hemorrhage 
c) the use of the sulfa and penicillin drugs 
d) the treatment of fractures. 
2. Medicine in War: 
a) tropical diseases 
b) military sanitation 
c) military psychiatry 
d) aviation medicine. 
3. Oral and Plastic Surgery in War: 


Practical aspects of treatment, with particular 
reference to fractures and facial reconstruction. 


All members of the American Dental Association are eligible and invited to attend. 
ADMITTANCE TO SESSIONS WILL BE BY ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
ONLY. YOU ARE URGED TO MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW. 
Additional details will be announced later. 
Epwarp J. Ryan, Chairman 
Moretanp Emerson, Vice-Chairman 
ARTHUR E. GLAWE 
J. E. MAHONEY 
Lioyp H. Dopp 





REGISTRATION FORM 


Doctor L. H. Jacos, Secretary 


Illinois State Dental Society 
Jefferson Building 
Peoria, Illinois 


Enclosed is the $5.00 registration fee for the full-day Assembly on War Medicine 
and Surgery. 








I expect to attend the session in : [| 
(Please Check Proper Square) Rock Island October 25 
East St. Louis October 27 [| 
Decatur October 29 [] 
Please send my registration card to: 
Sere ee va (Street) a . 
eee (City) pe ae. 





(Signed) 








CURRENT NEWS 






AND COMMENT 








SOCIETY POSTGRADUATE 
ASSEMBLIES SET FOR OCTOBER 


The Illinois State Dental Society will 
sponsor a postgraduate assembly on War 
Medicine and Surgery in three down- 
state cities during October. The first 
meeting will be held in Rock Island on 
October 25 at the Fort Armstrong hotel. 
The second session will be in East St. 
Louis on October 27 at the Broadview 
hotel and the third meeting will be held 
in Decatur on October 29 at the Or- 
lando hotel. All meetings will convene at 
g a.m. and continue throughout the day. 

The assemblies are being conducted 
by the society with the cooperation of 
Brig. Gen. John M. Willis, Commanding 
General, Medical Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Grant. Gen. Willis has 
assigned three army officers to give the 
lectures. 

These assemblies have been planned to 
be of practical interest to all dentists : 
those who are in military service, those 
who may be called into service and those 
who expect to remain in civilian prac- 
tice but wish to be familiar with mod- 
ern medical procedures in war. The 
meetings have been distinctly arranged 
to be of value to those dentists in civilian 
practice who may be eager to have their 
background of knowledge extended so 
as to meet the problems of returning 
casualties. 

Two one hour lectures on “War Sur- 
gery” will be given by Capt. Joseph G. 
Gustafson, M.C., at each session. Capt. 
Gustafson will discuss the treatment of 
shock and hemorrhage, the use of the 
sulfa and penicillin drugs and the treat- 
ment of fractures. Capt. Ray C. Arm- 
strong, M.C., will give two one hour lec- 
tures on “War Medicine.” His lectures 


will cover tropical diseases, military sani- 
tation, military psychiatry and aviation 
medicine. 
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Maj. Robert T. Curren, D.C., a mem- 
ber of the state society from Springfield, 
will speak on “Oral and Plastic Surgery 
in War.” Maj. Curren has recently at- 
tended the Harvard Medical School 
course in oral surgery presented for army 
officers by Dr. V. H. Kazanjian. 

A similar course for four days’ dura- 
tion was sponsored by the Chicago Den- 
tal Society last October. This meeting 
attracted dentists from twenty-nine states 
and was over-subscribed well in advance. 
The experience of this meeting has 
emphasized the importance of limited 
attendance and advanced registration. 
As a result the attendance at the state 
society sponsored assemblies will be lim- 
ited to 150. All registrations will be in 
advance and application for registration 
must be made through the office of the 
secretary, L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson 
Building, Peoria. In another part of this 
issue a registration blank will be found ; 
all members interested in attending one 
of these assemblies are urged to mail it 
to the secretary without delay. Check 
for five dollars must accompany each 
application. The assemblies will be open 
to all members of the American Dental 
Association. 

Edward J. Ryan is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the assemblies. 
Other committee members are Moreland 
Emerson, vice-chairman, Arthur  E. 
Glawe, James E. Mahoney and Lloyd H. 
Dodd. 


A.D.A. LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Sterling V. Mead, chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, has announced 
that his committee will hold three ses- 
sions during the meeting of the associa- 
tion in Cincinnati, October 10 to 14. 
Dr. Mead has outlined the following 
agenda for these meetings: (1) Study of 

















methods of enforcement of the mail- 
order denture bill; (2) Dental care in 
the army, navy, Public Health and Vet- 
erans’ service ; (3) Consideration of bills 
relating to social legislation, etc.; (4) 
Discussion of bills relating to refugee 
dentists; (5) Certification of laboratory 
technicians ; (6) Universal reciprocity in 
dental licensure for dentists in the armed 
forces; (7) Miscellaneous matters. 

Dr. Mead urges all members who will 
be in attendance at the convention to 
either attend these meetings or send sug- 
gestions so that the committee may have 
the views of the profession on these mat- 
ters as a guide in future activities. 


CONSIDER NEW 
PROCUREMENT PLANS 


Press reports from Washington on July 
29 disclose that plans to use the provi- 
sions of the Selective Service Act to 
obtain additional dentists needed by the 
armed forces are being considered by the 
War Department and the War Man- 
power Commission. The text of the press 
report follows :* 


Under the proposed program, the War De- 
partment would waive the present maximum 
draft age limit of 37, when such waivers were 
requested for individual physicians and den- 
tists by the War Manpower Commission, a 
WMC spokesman said. 

Technically, this action would clear the 
way for. drafting those in medical and dental 
professions as privates. As a matter of prac- 
tice, however, the spokesman said, such draft 
waivers would probably prompt those in- 
volved to apply for commissions, inasmuch 
as physicians and dentists are ordinarily com- 
missioned rather than drafted. 

At present, the WMC reported, there are 
in uniform about 47,000 physicians of an ap- 
proximate total of 170,000, and 17,000 den- 
tists out of a total of 70,000. The Army 
has requested a substantial addition to its 
present number, however, and the number 
currently being commissioned is falling short 
of army demands, the spokesman said. 

The recruiting of physicians and dentists 
for the army is currently handled largely by 
the Procurement and Assignment Service of 
the WMC. Under the program, the Service 
undertakes to fill the demands of the army 
by “recruiting” personnel in each state on 
a quota basis. 





1. J.A.D.A., Mid-Monthly issue 30:1316 (Aug. 15) 
1943. 
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The Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice, in order to fill quotas, declares physi- 
cians and dentists of draft age either “es- 
sential” to their communities or available 
for military service, on the basis of reports 
from local and state committees of the medical 
and dental professions. 

Those declared available are urged to ap- 
ply for commissions, and if they refuse, this 
is reported to their local draft boards with 
a recommendation that they be inducted... . 
Under the plan now under study, this sys- 
tem would be extended to physicians and 
dentists between thirty-eight and forty-five to 
step up recruiting in that age group. 

The seriousness of the situation was 
revealed in a statement from J. Ben 
Robinson, president of the American 
Dental Association.” 

C. Willard Camalier, chairman of the 
War Service Committee of the American 
Dental Association, has added his warn- 
ing in the following statement : 

All dentists declared available by the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service, forty-two 
years of age or under, are urged to read Presi- 
dent Robinson’s statement and govern them- 
selves accordingly. If full cooperation is not 
received it is felt that the government will 
institute other methods to obtain 1943 ob- 
jectives. 


CHICAGO ANNOUNCES THIRD 
ESSAY COMPETITION 


The third annual nationwide competi- 
tion for the best essay containing new 
and significant material of value to den- 
tistry, has been announced by the Chi- 
cago Dental Society. The competition is 
open to any member of the American 
Dental Association or other person of 
scientific attainment affiliated with a 
recognized institution in the dental field, 
provided written application is filed be- 
fore October 15. 

One cash prize of five hundred dollars 
is offered and the recipient will be in- 
vited to present his essay at the 1944 
Midwinter meeting of the society Febru- 
ary 21 to 24. The expense of attendance 
will be borne by the society and will be 
in addition to the cash prize. 

Each essay submitted must represent 
an original investigation and contain 
some new significant material of value 
to dentistry. Proposed subject matter 


2. Op. cit. P. 1313. 








first must be submitted in synopsis form 
containing (1) the known _ published 
findings and (2) the essayist’s new find- 
ings with supporting evidence. 

Application forms may be secured 
upon written request from the Chicago 
Dental Society, 30 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, 2. The final submission 
date for essays is November 15. Essays 
must be submitted in triplicate. 


NAVAL VESSEL TO BE 
NAMED FOR LT. O'REILLY 


A naval vessel now under construction 
will be named for Lt. Edward J. 
O’Reilly, who was killed in action in the 
Solomon Islands in 1942. Lt. O’Reilly 
was graduated from the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, School of Dentistry, 
Loyola University in 1934 and entered 
the navy several years ago. The Order 
of the Purple Heart was _ recently 
awarded posthumously to Lt. O’Reilly. 


EMPLOYMENT SETS 
RECORD DURING JULY 


Employment in the United States 
reached a record peak of 54,300,000 dur- 
ing July, according to a report released 
by the census bureau on August 13. The 
net increase of 900,000 above June, re- 
sulted primarily from the entrance of 
students into the labor force with the 
close of the school year, the report stated. 

The July total was 300,000 above the 
previous high recorded in July and Au- 
gust of last year. The number of men 
employed dropped 2,700,000 during the 
year, reflecting heavy military inductions 
and stood at 37,200,000 in July, whereas 
the number of women workers increased 
from 3,000,000 to 17,100,000. 

The bureau estimated that there were 
900,000 persons jobless in July. 


TO HOLD WARTIME 
NUTRITION ASSEMBLY 


The Institute of Medicine of Chicago 
will hold a postgraduate assembly on 
Nutrition in Wartime on November 17 
and 18 at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
The assembly will be devoted to phases 
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of nutrition that are of particular inter- 
est to practicing physicians, dentists, 
nutritionists and dietitians. There will 
be no fees of any kind and all members 
of these professions in Chicago and the 
Midwest are invited to register. 

The assembly will present a carefully 
integrated program which will include 
five addresses on each of two mornings 
and one afternoon ; six panel discussions 
on the afternoon of the second day; a 
“Nutrition Information Please” program 
on the first evening; and the first Wil- 
liam Hamlin Wilder Memorial lecture 
by Russell M. Wilder, M.D., Chief, Ci- 
vilian Food Requirements Branch, War 
Food Administration, Washington, on 
the evening of the second day. 


PAYMENTS OF OAA AND ADC 
GRANTS DECLINE IN JUNE 


Old Age Assistance payments were less 
in June of this year than any previous 
month. It was also the first time that the 
decrease in the number of recipients of 
Old Age Assistance offset the increase 
in average payments. 

Approximate figures show that the 
total amount of assistance payments de- 
creased from $4,195,674 in May to $4,- 
193,764 in June. Grants were made to 
147,074, a decrease of 563 from the 
number receiving payments in May. 
Thirty-five hundred fewer persons re- 
ceived assistance in June than the num- 
ber that received assistance in December 
1942. 

Both the number of beneficiaries and 
payments under Aid for Dependent 
Children also decreased in June. From 
October 1941, when payments under Aid 
to Dependent Children were first made, 
until May 1943, the number of children 
benefiting from the program and the 
amount of payments showed a steady 
climb. 

In June grants were made to 60,532 
dependent children in 26,606 families. 
This was 433 fewer children than bene- 
fited under the program in May. The 
assistance payments received by these 
families totaled $857,560, a decrease of 














$8,776 from the amount in May. Pay- 
ments averaged $32.23 per family and 
$14.17 per child. 


ILLINOIS PAYS 8.41 PER 
CENT OF U. S. TAXES 


Illinois, with 5.98 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population, bore 8.41 per cent of 
the United States tax load in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, according to a re- 
port from Guy T. Helvering, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, issued in 
Washington on August 11. 

The compilation of final data on in- 
ternal revenue collections of the 1943 
fiscal year showed that Illinois contrib- 
uted 8.62 per cent of the total federal 
income taxes collected last year, 7.50 
per cent of miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue payments and 8.85 per cent of pay 
roll tax payments. 

The report also revealed that on a 
per capita basis, the state’s income tax 
bill to the government was the equivalent 
of $177.92 a piece for each of Illinois’ 
7,897,000 persons. The state’s total in- 
ternal revenue payments were equivalent 
to $238.15 per person. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
REPORTS PRICE RISE 


Overall food prices in Seventh Dis- 
trict* cities in May 1943 were above 
their April levels. The increase for the 
month in Detroit was almost 4.5 per 
cent, the second largest gain of any city 
in the nation for which figures are avail- 
able. Price advances in Milwaukee and 
Peoria were also among the highest re- 
ported. Indianapolis was the only Dis- 
trict city whose food prices rose less than 
the national average increase of 1.6 per 
cent. Within the food group, the largest 
advances were reported for meats and 
fruits and vegetables; minor price de- 
clines were listed for beverages, fats and 
sugar. 

Cost of living as a whole advanced 
0.8 per cent in the United States, 1.8 per 





*Seventh Federal Reserve District, 


Iowa, Wis., 
Mich., Ind., Ill. 


From Business Conditions, July 1943. 


cent in Detroit, and 0.8 per cent in Chi- 
cago between April 15 and May 15, 
1943. Since January 1941, costs of living 
have risen 25.9 per cent in Detroit, 24.2 
per cent in the nation and 22.8 per cent 
in Chicago. 


PLACE RESTRICTIONS ON 
STERILIZER EQUIPMENT 


Additional restrictions have been 
placed on sterilizer equipment by the 
War Production Board. The new regu- 
lations were made necessary by a short- 
age in the supply of sterilizer equipment. 
Under an amendment to general limita- 
tion order L-266, no sales or delivery of 
sterilizer equipment may be made except 
to (1) the army and navy, (2) Lend- 
Lease, (3) the Board of Economic War- 
fare and (4) persons who have been 
authorized by WPB to receive sterilizer 
equipment. 


INSIGNIA FOR NAVY 
DENTAL STUDENTS 


Special lapel and sleeve insignia have 
been authorized for students in the navy 
V-12 program attending medical and 
dental schools, according to the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery. The regular 
midshipmen’s uniform will be worn by 
these students and on the lapels of the 
blue uniform coat, medical students will 
wear a device composed of the oak leaf 
and acorn insigne of the medical corps 
superimposed on a fouled anchor at a 45 
degree angle. Similarly, dental students 
will wear the dental corps insigne super- 
imposed on a fouled anchor. In addition, 
the number of years of completed redi- 
cal or dental study will be indicated by 
gold sleeve stripes. These stripes, one for 
each year completed, will be 1} inches 
long and one-eighth inch wide. They 
will be sewed 2 inches above the cuff and 
at a 45 degree angle to the cuff line. 
First year medical or dental students will 
wear clean sleeves. When in khaki uni- 
forms, medical and dental students will 
wear pin-on insignia, similar to the lapel 
insignia, on each side of the shirt collar. 
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DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 1943-1944: Frank J. Hurlstone, President, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; N. A. 
= mee President-Elect, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport; Wilfred S. Peters, Vice-President, 520 
it erson Building, Peoria; L. H. Jacob, Secretary-Librarian, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; R. W. Mc- 

ulty, Treasurer, 1757 West Harrison Street, Chicago. 


Group No. 1. Northwestern District, H. Lyle Acton (1945), 512 Lawrence Building, Sterling; Northeastern 
District, Holmes C. Burt (1946), 12 Neustadt Building, LaSalle; Central District, T. A. Rost (1944), 333 
Unity Building, Bloomington. 








Group No. 2. Central Western District, H. M. Tarpley (1945), W. C. U. Building, Quincy; Central Eastern 
font Cal G. McMillan (1944), 315 Temple Building, Danville; Southern District, Howard A. Moreland 
1946), Cairo. 

Group No. 3. Chicago District, James A. Nowlan (1944), 9453 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago; Clyde C. West 
(1944), 1951 Irving Park Road, Chicago; Elmer Ebert (1945), sees Ewing Avenue, Chicago; 2. WW. 
McEwen (1945), 4010 West Madison Street, Chicago; R. B. Mundell (1946), 545 Lincoln Avenue, Win- 
netka; Robert J. Pollock (1946), 5615 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


Ad Interim Committee of the Executive Council. Frank J. Hurlstone, N. A. Arganbright, L. H. Jacob, R. 
W. McNulty, T. A. Rost. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Arne F. Romnes, Chairman, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; Robert A. Hund- 
ley, Vice-Chairman 39154 Waverly Avenue, East St. Louis; Charles S. Kurz, Carlyle; Thomas J. Camp- 
bell, 766 Citizens Building, Decatur; Sidney Asher, 4753 Broadway, Chicago; R. L. Lasater, 636 Church 
Street, Evanston; George R. Olfson, 48:16 North Western Avenue, Chicago; Edwin J. Zak, 55 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago; J. Leslie Lambert, 708 Ridgely Building, Spring ield; R. C. Kolb, Thaceaeh. 


CLINIC COMMITTEE: Herbert E, Weis, Chairman, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago; Bradford T. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago; Robert V. Riemer, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago; L. V. Ste henson, 636 Church Street, Evanston; Moreland Emerson, 226 Reisch Building, Spring- 
field; Dale. H. Hoge, Woodruff Clinic, Joliet; Hobart M. Fry, First National Bank Building, Sesser; Stan- 
ley B. LaDue, Chillicothe; B. H. Tedrow, Taylorville; Michael DeRose, 3643 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE: L. H. Jacob, Chairman Ex-Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; William P. 
Schoen, Jr., Editor, 6355 Broadway, Chicago; B. Placek, Business Manager, 1545 West Division Street, 
Chicago; E. J. Krejci, 530 South Spring Avenue, La Grange. 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE: G. W. Akerly, Chairman, Milford; E. B. Knights, Monmouth; Warren Willman, 
2835 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago. 


BOARD OF CENSORS: H. T. McDermott, Chairman, First National Bank Building, Springfield; J. Hosmer 
w, 2 South Northwest Highway, Park Ridge; Robert E. Huff, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


INFRACTION OF CODE OF ETHICS COMMITTEE: Philip J. Kartheiser, Chairman, 7o2 Graham Building, 
Aurora; Chester C. Blakely, 7058 Euclid Avenue, Chicago; Robert B. Hasterlik, 1791 Howard Street, Chicago. 


INFRACTION OF LAWS COMMITTEE: W. S. Peters, Chairman, 520 Jefferson Building, Peoria; L. W.- Hughes, 
15426 Center Avenue, Harvey; C. L. Snyder, 505 Second National Bank Building, Freeport. 


PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE: John W. Green, Chairman, First National Bank Building, Springfield; Ben 
H. Sherrard, goo Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; Clifton B. Clarno, 801 Lshaeene Building, 
Sa I. Murphy, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Harold W. Welch, 25 East Washington 
treet, Icago. 


INTER-PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Stanley W. Clark, Chairman, 180 North Michigan Ave- 
gue, Coinage: J. R. Blayney, 950 East 59th Street, Chicago; Clarke E. Chamberlain, 633 Jefferson Building, 
eoria. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE: C. L. Cassell, Chairman, Citizens Building, Decatur; L. H. Jacob, Secre- 
tary Ex-Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; H. W. Oppice, 1002 Wilson Avenue, Chicago; Edmund L. 
Griffith, 502 State ‘Bank punting, Freeport; Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton; F. J. Hurlstone, 30 North Michi- 
an Avenue, Chicago; N. A. re, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport; L. W. Kremer, 30 North 
Michi an Avenue, Chicago; H. A. Hartley, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; R. W. McNulty, 1757 
West Harrison Street, Chicago; Charles W. Freeman, 311 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago; H. M. Marjerison, 
808 South Wood Street, Chicago; W. Ira Williams, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE: Lloyd H. Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur; 
Lloyd C. Blackman, Vice Chairman, 702 Professional Building Elgin; Howard S. Layman, Secretary, 
Ridgely Building, Springfield; Glenn E. Cartwright, 4000 West North venue, Chicago; H. M. Tarpley, 
w. Cc. U Building, Quincy; Charles S. Kurz, Carlyle; L. H. Johnson, 211 Dechman Avenue, Peoria. 


STUDY CLUB COMMITTEE: Arthur E. Glawe, Chairman, 519 Safety Building, Rock Island; Milford J. 
Nelson, 807 Fifth Avenue Building, Moline; J. M. Williams, Graham Building, Aurora; C. E. Bollinger, 
620 Peoria Life Building, Peoria; Jesse F. Keeney, 303 Majestic Building, Quincy; George L. Kennedy, 
Villa Grove; John J. Corlew, Mount Vernon; Maynard K. Hine, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: J. E. Mahoney, Chairman, Wood River; L. H. Jacob, Secretary Ex-Officio, 634 
ae Building, Peoria; S. A. Wiggins, Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; J. A. Steele, Marengo; 
. J. Rogers, 612 Jefferson Building, Peoria; R. H. Bradley, 602 Ayers Bank Building, Jacksonville; W. J. 
Gonwa, Chrisman; Van Andrews, 8083 Commercial Avenue, Cairo; Edward W. Luebke, 3166 Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago. 
PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE: Chicago District: Robert I. Humphrey, Chairman (1944), 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; Felix Tittle, Secretary (1945), 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park; Northwestern District: J. A. 
Nichols (1944); 302 Best Building, Rock Island; W. M. Magnelia (1946), 802 Rockford National Bank 
Building, Rockford; Northeastern District: W. B. Downs (1944), 708 Graham Building, Aurora; Joseph D. 
Talbot (1946), 312 Morris Building, Joliet; Central District: L. E. Steward f1944); 103 North Madison Ave- 
nue, Peoria; A. G. Orendorff (1948), 418 ig Building, Bloomington; Central Western District: G. G. 
Lesemann (1944), Bondi Building, Kewanee; q. eslie Lambert (1945), Rid ely Building, Springfield; Cen- 
tral Eastern District: Elton C. Horr (1946), Taylorville; D. C. Baughman (1945), Mattoon; Southern Dis- 
trict: R. A. Hundley (1945), 3915A Waverly Avenue, East St. Louis; Calvert i Jordan (1946), Olney. 


RELIEF COMMITTEE: & C. McGuire, Chairman (1946), 636 Church Street, Evanston; L. H. Jacob, Secretary 
—- (1946), 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; A. Florence Lilley (1944), 55 East Washington Street, 
icago. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: J. Leslie Lambert, Chairman, Ridgely Building, Springfield; W. J. Gresens, 
5944 West Madison Street, Chicago; N. E. Garrison, Centralia. 
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WROUGHT WIRE 


Cross Section of VITA PORAC Crown 


This is a new and proven technic of combining Porcelain and 
Acrylic, to be used in the construction of crowns and bridges. 
This technic will assure the ACCURACY OF PORCELAIN and 
the STRENGTH OF ACRYLIC and the combined beauty and 
aesthetics of both. 


Accurate fit is assured by the Porcelain. There will be no 
discoloration of margins and no washing away of cement. 


The attachment of Acrylic to Porcelain not shown in illustra- 


tion is done in a scientific manner, precluding the possibility 
of structural failure. 


(Descriptive Literature Sent on Request) 


ORAL ART LABORATORY, Inc. 


1625 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St. Dearborn 8770 Chicago 
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TEETH 


PROVIDE MORE TONGUE ROOM 


More tongue room provides more oral comfort. 


Freedom from the conventional bulky lingual is 
obtained in Austenal Teeth through the Molded Inter- 


proximal Retention, which eliminates metal parts. 


The more natural “feel” of the teeth unquestionably 
adds to the greater satisfaction and comfort the patient 


enjoys in a dental restoration. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
5932 Wentworth Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 





Order AUSTENAL TEETH from 
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Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


NOT THE PERFECTION OF MATCHED PEARLS 
| BUT RATHER 
OF MATCHED NATURAL IRREGULARITIES 


These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 
404 South 6th St., Springfield, Illinois 
EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
55 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 
JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 
Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 
L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 
STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





your VITALLIUM LABORATORY 


“TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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The natural labial of Austenal Micromold Teeth is obtained 
through the new revolutionary principle of making teeth, 
known as the Micromold Process, Here in our laboratory we 
manufacture teeth by this process and know that the surface 
anatomical details of vital human teeth have been faithfully 


reproduced. 


We have a complete stock of Austenal Micromold Teeth. You 
can select them from the Pictorial Mold Guide. A copy will be 


furnished on request. 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
OF CHICAGO, INC. 


185 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Phone DEArborn 6721-5 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 











strength for delicate structure... 





The trend is “strength-well placed” 
... for strong, streamlined structure. 
We recommend Procast, Oracast, Mul- 
ticast, Speed and Segment solders. 


ADERER GOLDS 





julius Aderer, Inc., New York + Chicago 











Save Your Valuable Time 


Know What You Are Getting 


BY 


Sending Your Restorations | 
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his Superior adhesive Powder 
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VITALLIUM 


BY THE 


MICROCAST 
TECHNIQUE 


The Vitallium Micro- 
cast Technique is your 
positive assurance of 
precision fit, providing 
the greatest comfort 
for your patients. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


409 No. Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri 











GOLDSMITH’S PAY 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
FOR DENTAL SCRAP 





CHECK MAILED Accurate and careful weighing, testing and 
SAME DAY YOUR 


SHIPMENT IS _ RE- 
CEIVED. CROWNS PLATINUM GRINDINGS 
BRIDGES AMALGAM SWEEPINGS 
INLAYS FILINGS POLISHINGS 

CLIPPINGS 


* 


You Can Specify Dental Gold 
In Exchange 


lf You Prefer It to Cash 


GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


assaying assure you maximum returns. 





























FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 


"AND FISSURES a 
1D, M.O.D. wo CERVICAL CA 











THE BUTLER BRUSH 


Will really do the job if you will give it a chance. Many 


of the profession use and prescribe the BUTLER exclusively. 


JOHN 0. BUTLER COMPANY 
7359 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Our New 
Technique 


We are processing all of our 
resin cases at a low temperature 
and over a long period of time, 
from eight to ten hours. This 
eliminates checked teeth and 
porosity—two of the greatest 
evils the technician has had to 
contend with. 

With this new technique we 
get a denture more dense, 
stronger and a better shade of 
pink. 

We now offer you genuine 
methyl methacrylate and all the 
standard resins, Crystolex, Luci- 
tone and Vernonite dentures. 


T. M. CRUTCHER DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 626 Incorporated . Louisville, Ky. 
Write Us for Prices 























In your community there is a 
Nobilium Laboratory author- 
ized to make these strong, re- 
silient castings. Why not con- 
sult these dependable crafts- 
men for an estimate? 












FOR LONG-TIME 
PATIENT SATISFACTION 


- 


Scrupulously you 
study the patient's 
prosthetic problem. 
Carefully you work 


out the design of 
the case. You mod- 
ify here... you alter 
there...and the 
“blueprint” is ready. 





NOW WHAT? 


Now you want the case constructed by 
good technicians, “according to plan.” And 
you will want a denture metal reliable 
enough to shoulder all your hopes for the 
patient’s comfort. 

You may solve this dual problem nicely by 
selecting a laboratory featuring Nobilium, 
the patented chromium cobalt alloy. Be- 
cause it upholds the dentist’s reputation 
for good work, Nobilium has a large and 
loyal following .. . evidence that this serv- 
iceable alloy performs nobly every func- 
tion implied in the dentist’s “blueprint.” 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


Philadelphia Chicago 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use of key 
number is 50 cents additional. Copy 
must be received by the 25th of each 
month preceding publication. Aduver- 
tisements must be paid for in advance. 


Tue Ituinots DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 
AMBassador 3252 











FOR SALE: 50-year practice and fully equipped 
office in Chicago by retiring dentist. Reason- 
able. Address IDJ 39, Illinois Dental Journal, 
6355 Broadway, Chicago. 
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Eliminate your Amalgam 
worries by using the per- 
fect combination — DR. 
WM. E. HARPER'S Den- 
tal Alloys and Perfected 
Amalgam Technic. Copy 
of Technic enclosed with 


(1 and 5 oz. bottles) 
Universal Trimmer and Blade—$1.50 
Harper Matrix Holder—$3.60 
Order from your dealer or address 
DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 Yale Ave. 
Chicago 














PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 


In addition to our Professional 
Liability Policy for private prac- 
tice we issue a special 


MILITARY POLICY 


to the profession in the Armed 
Forces at a 


REDUCED PREMIUM. 











DAILY APPLICATION 


CO-RE-GA is especially indicated in 
correcting the fit lost while resorption 
is taking place. It creates positive 
adhesion between the basal seat and 
the supporting jaw, thereby reestab- . 
lishing denture balance. 


WILSON'S 


PLEASE, SEND FREE SAMPLES FOR PATIENTS. 
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Luswe 208 ST. CLAIR AVE, N.W. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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When it is a question of selecting a material best 
suited forthe restoration, there is but one answer 


GOLD — DEE GOLD 


a noble metal for a noble purpose 


Gold has exceptional casting qualities— 


Gold has every essential physical property— 
Gold is durable and highly serviceable. 


Mm 


A Ss 
DOWNTOWN 010 GOLD 
& AMD SALES OFFICE 
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